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Bates. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 

At Venice printing began to be practised in 
1469, and the new art took very kindly root in 
the great merchant city. Panzer gives a list of 
no less than two hundred printers who carried on 
their trade at Venice during the last thirty years 
of the fifteenth century. Of these, the first to 
begin was John de Spira, an adventurous German, 
who sought a clear field for his labours, and 
obtained the licence to print in 1469. On his 
death, in the following year, his brother Vindelin 
carried on the business. The earliest book from 
this press which we possess is the editio princeps 
of Tacitus, printed in 1469 or 1470, which, on 
the ground of the last line of the colophon, has 
been variously referred to each of the two brothers : 

** Pressit 
Spira premens, artis gloria prima sux.” 
On the whole, however, it would appear to be due 
to Vindelin. One point for which this book is 
noticeable is that it is apparently the earliest in 
which catch-words occur. 

I note here the other specimens we possess of 

Vin. de Spira’s press :—Sallust (1470), Quintus 





Curtius (1470-71), Cicero De Natura Deorum, &c. 
(1471), Val. Maximus (1471), Martial (1471 ?), 
3occaccio’s Genealogie deorum gentiliwm (1472), 
and Strabo’s Geography in the Latin version by 
Guarino of Verona, and Gregorio of Tiferno (1472). 
It is curious that in the Cicero, while spaces were 
left for the Greek clauses, yet Greek type is 
actually once used. Of the Boccaccio there were 
two issues, the copy now before me differing 
somewhat from that in the University Library. 

Of books in the beautiful printing of Nic. 
Jenson, a Frenchman who had settled at Venice, 
there are, I rejoice to say, a goodly collection, 
most of which we owe to Mr. Grylls. The earliest 
is Eusebius De Evangelica Preparatione, in the 
Latin translation of George of Trebizond, and 
Justin’s Epitome, both of 1470. Besides these, I 
would specially note a copy of the edition of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, printed in 1471; the Quin- 
tilian of the same year ; the Macrobius of 1472, 
interesting as giving for the first time portions of 
the Greek text of Homer; and the beautiful 
edition of the Natural History of Pliny (1472), of 
which we are fortunate enough to possess two 
copies. Side by side with one of these stands a 
copy of the Italian version of Pliny by Christopher 
Landino, printed by Jenson in 1475, and dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand, King of Naples. An edition 
may also be noticed of the Epistles of the younger 
Pliny, printed in 1471, which, though no place of 
printing or printer’s name is given, is generally 
referred to the press of Christian Valdarfer, before 
he left Venice for Milan. At any rate, this 
edition was supervised by Lud. Carbo, who is 
known to have been at that time Valdarfer’s 
corrector for the press. 

One early Venetian printer, Adam of Amber- 
gau, is represented by one book, of some degree 
of rarity, an edition of Cicero’s Orations, printed 
in 1472. Of Franc. Renner’s press, I shall only 
refer to one book, an edition of the Vulgate, 
printed in 1476. I mention this partly because 
of the great beauty of the miniature and illumi- 
nated capitals in it, and also because of the MS. 
notes in it, which show the history of the copy. 
From one note, consisting of six lines in Latin 
hexameters, we find it was given by a nobleman, 
“ Michael Casalis dictus ab arce,” to his sisters 
Julia, Theodora, and Constance :— 

“Et quas claustrum continet almum 

Septum Bononiz celsis ab moenibus, in quo 

Patris Dominici subeunt vestigia vitse.” 
The gap, both here and in the following note, is 
due to careful erasure of the name, which I 
have altogether failed to decipher, after spending 
a considerable amount of time over it. The other 
notice was, “La M’. S. Nicola Priora del M° 
[evidently monasterio, as in the entry in the other 
volume the word is convento| 1528, ha concesso 
questa biblia a consolatione del predicto M° in- 
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tendendo che persona alcuna in casa ne fora del | book as having 167 leaves; it really has 110, 
casa se laproprii.” Thus the three sisters were|The 167 is obviously due to following Hain, 
nuns in Bologna, but of what convent, and | where, however, it is a mere misprint, as may be 
whether one afterwards became the prioress, and | seen by reading the article. Hain simply took 
under what circumstances her strict charge was | no account of the last blank leaf, and his copy 
set at nought, must remain unknown. How | apparently wanted two unsigned leaves at the 
little the poor lady dreamt that her treasure (now, | beginning, which contained a prefatory letter, 
I regret to say, in modern binding) would be/| and which may have been meant to have been 
after long years the valued —_—_ of a library | inserted between ff. 1 and 2. The edition of 
so far away! I have failed hitherto to identify | Livy printed by Phil. Pincio in 1495 is worthy 
the donor, Michael, and should be glad to hear of | of notice. Like several preceding editions, it 
anything that may be known of him from the | follows the text of John Andreas, Bishop of 
above few data. Aleria, and is enriched with 174 woodcuts, be- 
Of the press of Jac. Rubeus (Jacomo de Rossi) | lieved to be due to Mantegna. 

may be mentioned a copy of Laur. Valla’s trans-| Books printed by Aldus I shall pass over for 
lation of Herodotus (1474) which formerly be- | the present, so that I may devote a paper specially 
longed to Porson, and has some notes in his neat|to the Aldines in the library as a whole, the 
writing. When speaking of books printed at| college possessing a very rich collection of them. 
Augsburg, I referred to Erhard Ratdolt, a native | I will merely remark that there are no less than 
of that place. He practised his trade first at | seventeen fifteenth-century Aldines in the library, 
Venice and then at his native place. The earliest | including the very rare Greek Hore of 1497. In 
work of his in the library is the Kalendarium of | this reckoning I treat the five volumes of Aris- 
Regiomontanus, of which two editions, Latin and | totle as one work. Of printers who commenced 
Italian, were printed in 1476. These contain two | their art at Venice after Aldus may be mentioned 
leaves of cardboard; on one of these is “Lo| Barth. Justinopolitanus and his colleagues, of 
instrumento de le hore inaequale” and “Lo | whom we have, in Greek, the Epistles of Phalaris 
instrumento del vero moto de la luna,” illustrated | (1498), and the Fables of Zsop, with the life by 
by movable circular discs of card ; on the other | Max. Planudes. 

is “El quadrante del horologio horizontale,” and| To Nic. Blastus and his partners we owe other 
“ El quadrato generale de le hore,” furnished with | Greek works, the Etymologicum Magnum of 
a movable brass pointer. As has been already | 1499, the Simplicius of 1499, and the Ammonius 
said, Erhard Ratdolt generally printed astronomical | of 1500. With one other book our remarks on 
and astrological works. Thus we have of his| Venetian printers may close—the Jsolario of 
printing the editio princeps of Euclid (i.¢.,in the | Barth. Zamberto da li Soneti. This book, which has 
Latin, the Greek was not printed till 1533), the | neither place nor date of printing, nor yet printer's 
Tabule of Alfonso, the learned king of Castile | name, but which was certainly printed at Venice 
(1483), and the Astronomicon of Hyginus (1485). | about 1480, contains forty-nine woodcut maps 
Besides these I will specially note a book of lof the islands of the A®gean sea. The date of 
considerable rarity—an early work on arithmetic | the book can be approximated to from the fact 
—Piero Borgi’s La Nobel Opera de Arithmetica | that it is dedicated to John Mocenigo, who was 
(1484). It may be mentioned that Brunet (whom | Doge 1478-85. The present copy once be- 





Graesse copies as usual) speaks of this book as | longed to the Doge Foscarini. t. SmnKEr. 
containing 112 leaves; it really contains 118. Of} Trinity College, Cambridge. 
works of a different description proceeding from (To be continued.) 





Erhard Ratdolt’s press I will cite Appian, in the 
Latin version of Candidus (1477), and Jerome’s : sa e 
Latin version of the Chronicon of Eusebius (1483). | SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S “RELIGIO MEDICI. 
The later Venetian printers of our period must| Of all the notices of the new edition of the 
be dismissed with few words. I may mention | Religio Medici that I have yet seen, I have found 
the edition of Silius Italicus, with notes of Pet.| the “Notes” by the Rev, Epwarp Marsuatt 
Marsi, printed by Bapt. de Tortis in 1483; the | (ante, p. 102) the most useful and instructive ; 
Triwmphi, Sonetti, and Canzoni of Petrarch, from | and I will therefore ask leave to send a few 
the press of Bernardino da Novara; and a frag- | remarks on each of his observations seriatim, in 
ment of the Sarum Missal of 1494, printed by | some of which he is clearly right, in others (at 
John Hertzog for Frederic Egmont. I will also | least in my opinion) as clearly wrong. 
refer to a book by the last-named printer—Regio-| 1. He says, “There should be one adddition to 
montanus’s Epitoma in Almagestum Ptolomai—to | the bibliographical remarks,” viz., Alexander Ross's 
show how loose are the notions of some biblio- | Medicus Medicatus. But it was no part of my 
graphers as to what a conscientious description of | plan to mention those persons who “ wrote notes 
& book means, Graesse (iv. 588) speaks of this | upon passages from the Religio Medici,” unless 
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(as in the case of Digby and of Keck) these notes 
were afterward published with the work itself. 

2. “Sphera cujus centrum,” &c. He says, “It 
might have been added that this statement occurs 
Helinandus, which has been mentioned in 
‘N. & Q’” But as, instead of fully discussing 
the subject, I have referred to “N. & Q.,” where 
Helinandus is mentioned, it would (in my opinion) 
have been unnecessary pedantry to quote a writer of 
whom most of my readers had probably never heard. 

3. He says, “There was a miscarriage of the 
letter [from Tresham (?) to Lord Monteagle], as 
it was taken to the Council], and not burnt, as 
the writer intended.” But probably most of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” will think that when a 
letter is delivered by the postman at the house of 
the person to whom it is addressed, and when it 
safely reaches his hands, it can hardly be said to 
have been “ miscarried,’ simply because he chooses 
to show it to other persons for whom it was not 
intended by the writer. 

4, I have to thank him for correcting my mistake 
by mentioning that Coverdale, as well as Tyndale, 
has “one flock” in St. John x. 16 (not “St. 
John xv.” as the reference is given in “ N. & Q.”). 

5. He says, “Moltke is cited, without dis- 
approval, as stating that he had seen the sword 
which was presented to Henry VIII. by Pope 
Leo X. in the Tower.” Of this somewhat confused 
sentence I would observe, first, that Moltke does 
not say that “the sword was presented to Henry 
VIII. by Pope Leo X. in the Tower,” but that “he 
had seen in the Tower the sword which was pre- 
sented to Henry VIII”; and, secondly, I must 
confess that I cannot see why I ought to have 
expressed any “disapproval” of Moltke’s state- 
ment unless I was prepared to show that it was 
incorrect, which Iam not. For what is the case ? 
He says that in the former half of the seventeenth 
century he saw the sword in the Tower of London, 
and Mr. MarsHatt says that now “it is ex- 
hibited as one of the chief curiosities in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.” It does not 
seem to me that the two statements are necessarily 
irreconcilable, when we bear in mind that the 
Ashmolean Museum was not established before 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Since 
writing the above, I have found in the catalogue 
of the Ashmolean Museum the following para- 
graph: “381. A sword, the handle silver gilt, 
richly chased and ornamented with crystals, given 
by the Pope (Leo X.) to King Henry the Eighth. 
Given by the founder about the year 1682.” 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to say 
when the sword left the Tower, and how it came 
into Ashmole’s possession. 

6. Mr. MarsHa.t’s next note fills me with 
shame and confusion for my illogical conceit and 
careless ignorance. For, first, simply because none 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s editors know anything 





about “the maid of Germany,” I venture to say 
that “nothing is known” of her; and, secondly, 
I might, and ought to, have traced her history 
through the medium of so common a book as 
Wanley’s Wonders. But when Mr. MarsHa.i 
referred me to “ Fabricius, ‘ Obs. Chirurg.,’” he (no 
doubt involuntarily and unconsciously) prepared a 
puzzle for me, which I was unable to solve till I 
found out that he meant the distinguished surgeon, 
commonly called “ Hildanus,” under which name 
his works are entered in the only two medical 
catalogues that I am at present able to consult. 

7. On this note I have no observation to make. 

8. This note I do not quite understand. I have 
intimated my belief that Keck was wrong when 
he mentioned “Apollonius of Tyana,” and Mr. 
MARSHALL agrees with me. But does he mean 
that “ Apollonius of T'yre” was the person alluded 
to by Sir Thos. Browne? If so, will he give the 
reference to the passage where the story is told of 
him ? 

9. Mr. MarsHart “ offers a guess” about the 
Atomists, viz., that the word is “‘a printer's mis- 
reading of ‘Atiomists, a written abbreviation 
for ‘Antinomists.’” But this conjectural emenda- 
tion will hardly be accepted by any one who 
bears in mind, first, the fact that (so far as is 
known) no one of the existing MSS. has the word 
“ Atiomists” ; and, secondly, the improbability 
that such a monstrous error in the two unauthorized 
editions of the Religio Medici should have been 
overlooked by the author when he was preparing 
his own authentic edition for the press. 

10. Of this note I have nothing to remark, 
except that the reference is wrong, and should 
be 28, instead of “ 8.” 

11 and 12. I have to thank him for noting the 
Greek origin of the expressions, “ Write in 
water,” and “‘ Write in ashes.” 

13. Mr. MarsHatt says, “ Insert the reference 
to Horace.” If he looks in the notes he will see 
that this was done by Sir Thomas Browne himself. 

14. The next note is somewhat curious. Sir T. 
Browne says that Machiavel “was mistaken in 
placing Commodus after the Emperor Severus.” 
Mr. Marsuaty says “that Sir T. Browne is 
quite wrong in this, from a superficial view of 
Le Prince, ch. xix.” He then quotes two 
passages from Machiavel in which he places 
Commodus before Severus ; and then a third, in 
which (“when he writes philosophically”) he 
speaks of Commodus “imitating” Severus. Most 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” will probably be 
inclined to think that this expression sufficiently 
proves that Sir T. Browne was not “quite 
wrong” in saying that Machiavel “ placed 
Commodus after Severus.” 

15 and 16. Of these two notes I have only to 
remark that “1. 1@” should ke 1, 20, and “p, 274” 
should be p. 27? 
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17. I have referred for illustration and expla- 
nation of the expression “ Music of ths spheres” 
to a note in Mr. Pattison’s edition of Pope’s 
Essay on Man. Mr. Marsuaty says that “a 
more advanced note...... was one...... in Iilust, 
News”; but I doubt whether so vague and 
imperfect a reference is of much use ; and, even 
if it had been more precise, I think the work I 
have referred to is the more accessible of the two, 
and gives quite sufficient information on the ques- 
tion. 

18. Mr, Marsmatt thinks that instead of 
referring to Gibbon for an account of the heresy 
of the “ Arabians,” p. 327 (not “ p. 324,” as Mr. 
MarsHatt has it), I might have given an extract 
on the subject from Eusebius or St. Augustine. 
The chief objection to such a course would 
have been the amount of space given to a matter 
of secondary interest and importance, which is 
sufficiently (and perhaps more clearly) treated of 
by Gibbon. 

I have occupied more space with my remarks 
on Mr. Marsnaty’s “ Notes” than I originally 
anticipated, but the general character of his 
learned and accurate communications to “N. & 
Q.” seemed to require this detailed examination 
of his observations, which in an ordinary con- 
tributor would not have been necessary. 

W. A. Greennitt, M.D. Oxon. 

Hastings. 

P.S. I may take the opportunity of noticing 
Mr. Biack’s communication, ante, p. 146. Since 
my edition was printed off I have seen one dated 
1881, which, in fact, appears to be that of 1869 
with a new title-page. I have compared the two 
volumes, and find that about a dozen errata that 
I have marked in the margin of my copy of edition 
1869 are uncorrected in edition 1881. I have 
never seen the (so-called) edition of 1874, but I 
suppose it is of the same character. 


Mr. Marsnatt alludes to what I think must 
be a misquotation from St. Aug. by Mr. Eden. 
In Hom. xxix. vol. x. p. 181, ed. 1586, the ex- 
pression “Libera me ab homine malo,” occurs 
several times, but not in any case followed by “a 
me ipso.” I noticed, however, the following:— 
“Si ab homine malo, libero te, prius es liberandus, 
& te ipso.” C. L. Prince. 





THE DURHAM BOOK. 


The Durham Book, or the Gospels of St. Cuth- 
bert, one of the gems in the British Museum 
(pressmark Nero, D. IV.), is one of the remaining 
Keltic MSS. that deserve particular attention, as, 
independent of its excellent state of preservation 
and admirable execution—being in this respect, 
by general consent, second only to the marvellous 
Book of Kells —it is still more valuable from 





its being the only one of which we know the true 
history. We are able to say where, when, and 
by whom it was written and executed ; thus en- 
abling us by its date to have a starting-point from 
which to appreciate the value of the statements 
made as to the age of the several MSS. in 
the museums at Dublin and elsewhere, of which 
nothing really certain that can be depended on is 
at present known. This manuscript was pro- 
duced on the island of Lindisfarne (Holy Island) 
for St. Cuthbert, then bishop and abbot of the 
monastery there, by the monks of the establish- 
ment whose names are given in the book. Ead- 
frith, the writer, was Bishop of Lindisfarne, 698- 
721. Now St. Columba (b. 521, d. 597) was the 
founder of the monastery of Iona, and Lindisfarne 
was an offshoot therefrom, founded in 634, or 
about forty years after the death of St. Columba, 
by St. Aidan, who had been one of his disciples 
and followers at Iona. Aidan took with him from 
Iona the whole apparatus of the scriptorium for 
the production of MSS. complete, and relations 
were still kept up with the mother house, for it 
appears all the early abbots of Lindisfarne were 
drafted from Iona. St. Columba of Hy was an 
able scribe and illuminator himself. We may 
gather from these dates that the art of writing 
and embellishing MSS. was in full vigour in 
Ireland—from whence St. Columba originally 
came—in the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
was taken to Lindisfarne, where these Gospels 
were executed. From whence was this art de- 
rived /—for it was not indigerous or the result 
of a state of civilization existing in Ireland and 
Scotland superior to their neighbours, as has 
sometimes been asserted. The faculties of writing 
and illuminating were both of them used for the 
service of the Church, and were closely associated 
with the Christian religion ; this enables us to 
say they were not given to the two countries by 
the Romans during their occupation of Britain, as 
the usages and tenets of their Church were those 
of the Eastern branch, and not the Western—in 
fact, identical with the early British Church. The 
characters or letters used in the MSS. are a 
debased species of Latin minuscule, which could 
not have been received direct from Rome, but 
copied from the Romano-Kymric letters in use in 
Wales. We may suppose, therefore, both the 
above-named faculties to have originated in the 
last-named country, and to have been promulgated 
to both Ireland and Scotland from thence. This 
will be seen when we remember that the north- 
eastern part of Scotland was Christianized a full 
century before the time of St. Columba, by St. 
Ninian, the apostle of the Picts, who left Wales 
on his mission with a staff, not only to preach the 
Christian religion, but to promulgate the orna- 
ment peculiar to the Kymri on which the whole 
of the decoration of the MSS. is based. It must 
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remain doubtful whether the art was much prac- | 


tised in Scotland during the interval separating 
St. Ninian’s time and the date of St. Columba’s 
settling at Hy, which may be looked on as a 
revival ; the sculptured stones of the west of Scot- 
land are evidence of this. 
fore, of the art having originated either in Ireland 
or Scotland should hardly be allowed ; the claims 
of Britain must have precedence. It may be fully 
admitted that in Ireland it was marvellously 
developed, in a great measure owing to the 
troubles and discord which sprang up in Britain 
on the departure of the Romans, and the state of 
warfare caused by the coming of the Saxons and 
subsequent occupation by them of England, which 
put a stop to all thought of following peaceful arts 
in the country, particularly by the destruction of 
the great centre from which the whole had origi- 
nated—the vast monastery of Bangor-Iscoed. 
Probably the destruction of this great seat of 
learning, and the scattering of the monks that 
remained after the slaughter of their comrades at 
the battle of Chester, in a.p. 607, under Ethel- 
frid, may have largely assisted the development 
the art assumed in Ireland, by the migration 
there of several of the remaining monks of 
Bangor-Iscoed after the thorough annibilation 
of their home, which was so complete that its 
actual locality remained unknown for centuries 
(about 1200 years). Epw. G. Jongs. 





WorcksTERSsHIRE Fietp-Names.—The follow- 
ing list of field-names is gleaned from the “ Ap- 
portionment of the Rent Charge in lieu of Tithes 
in the Parish of Hindlip, in the County of Wor- 
cester,” which, together with the tithe map of the 
parish, was made in 1838. Some of the names 
are different from those which are found in a map 
(made in 1828) of the Hindlip estate, and where 
this is the case I have thought it worth while to 
mention it :— 

Acre Field, Two. 

Acres, the Fourteen.—Contains lla. 3r. 38 p. 

Adam’s Close. 

Allen's Close.—In 1828 this field formed a portion of 

Upper Brewer's Field. 

Ashfoot Croft. 

Barn Close. 

Barn Meadow, Old. 

Beck’s Hill.—This field takes its name, probably, from 


The assumption, there- | 





the beck or stream which flows at the bottom, and is 
fed by a spring of wonderfully pure water. 

Bradock, Further.—In 1828 Upper Bradock. 

Brewer's Field, Upper and Lower.—Sir Henry Maine | 
says: “ There are several English parishes in which 
certain pieces of land in the common field have from 
time immemorial been known by the name of a par- 
ticular trade” (see Village Communities in the East 
and West, p. 126); and it is possible that here we 
have an instance of a field-name being a trade name. 





But it is perhaps worth noting that the neighbouring 
village of Fernhill Heath was once a wild and un- 
ealtivated tract of country, covered with furze and 


bracken and heath (Fr. bruyére), and that Brev er's 
Field is perhaps a lingering proof of the fact. 

Brickfield Meadow.—In 1828 Bushes Meadow. 

Broad Field. 

Bullock's Meadow. 

Calves’ Close. 

Castle Field. 

Church Meadow. 

Clark’s Hill. 

Close, Long and Upper.—Two fields in the parish are 
each called Long Close, but in 1828 the name of one 
was Long Lands. The last name occurs in a list of 
Lincolnshire field-names (ante, p. 84). 

Cockley Meadow. 

Cold Harborough.—In 1828 Cold Harbour Mead, 

Common, East, Middle, and South. 

Common Piece. 

Common Piece, North. 

Common Wood Ground.—In 1828 the Common Wood, 

Coney Green Wood.—This is properly the name of a 
wood, but several of the adjoining fields are called 
after it, ¢.g., Piece East of Coney Green Wood. 

Cook's Meadow. 

Coppice Meadow. 

Coppice Meadow, Little. 

Coverley. 

Coverley, Little. 

Day's Orchard. 

Doken Field. 

Dole Meadow. 

Elmore Fie ld, 

Elmore Meadow. 

Estridge. 

Far Piece, 

Fury Close. 

Grassy Dokin. 

Grassy Field. 

Green Hill Pleck. 

Ground, Far, Middle, and Near. 

Hindlip Field, Old.—I have collected eight different 
ways of spelling the name of this parish: Hindelep 
(Domesday), Hendlipp, Hynlyppe ip. Edward V1), 
Henlip, Hinlip, Hendlip (parish registers), Hyndelep 
(Nash), Hindlip (modern), 

Hoe Croft. 

Holders Field.—In 1828 the Holders. 

Home Close Barn, 

Home Pasture, 

Honey Meadow, Little. 

Hoose, The. 

Hudsalls, Great and Little.—In 1828 the former was 
called the Hudsalls, while the name of the latter was 
Little Brick Kiln. 

Kennell Coppice, the Lower and Upper. 

Lady Meadow. 

Lanes, the Old. 

Little Meadow (2). 

Martin’s Field.—In 1828 Martin Field. North of this 
field is Martin Hussingtree Church. 

Matts’s Field, 

Middles, The, 

Moat Close. 

Motherdum. 

Oatmeal Piece. 

Offerton.—In Domesday Book the name is Alcrintun, 
other old ways of spelling being Affreton, Alcrinton, 
Alforton, and Alfreton. 

Old Field. 

Old Road. 

Oldbury Field. 

Orchard.—There are three fields, called Home, the 
Lower, and Upper Orchard. 
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Ox Leasow.—A.-8. /ésu, a pasture, common, Cf. Cow- 
lease, pasture for cows. 

Ox Meadow. 

Paddock, Little. 

Park, Little. 

Park Field.—In 1828 the Park. 

Parry's Meadow.—In 1828 Bullock's Meadow was called 
Parry's Meadow 

Peckenbam Field. 

Peckenham Field, Lower 

Pig Park.—In 1838 the plantation, now called the High 
Wood, in this field is described as that in Upper Big 
Park, which name does not occur in the map. 

Pleck, The. 

Pooly. 

Poppy Bank, 

Pringley. 

Rad Meadow.—The adjoining field, in 1838 called Road 
to Rad Meadow, was called in 1828 Rad Common 
Mead. 

Redding.-—An adjoining field is called Little Ridding. 
In 1828 a portion of Redding was called Lower 
Bradock. Riddings is a Lincolnshire field name (6" 
8. iii. 486), 

Ruff's Perch. 

Shee p Gut Field. 

Slate Meadow 

Sling, The.—This is the name of three different fields, 
each being very long and narrow, but one is dis- 
tinguished as the Sling at the Vardroe. 

Stiver's Hill, 

Taffy's Meadow. 

Thorney Wood.—In 1828 Thurney Wood 

Tidlings, The. 

Walk, The Long.—In 1828 simply the Walk. 

Will Grove. 

Wood Close, Further and Homeward.—In 1828 the 
former was called Little Wood, the latter Great Wood. 

A. P. ALusorp. 





Hindlip Hall, Worcester. 


Tae Witp Huntsmay.—The following is taken 
from Land and Water of Feb. 11. Apparently 
the wild huntsman has not ceased to ride. The 
note is headed “Curious Delusions in Country 
People”; and, after narrating how a labourer is 
at present suffering from an internal mouse or 
frog, the writer (S. E. T.) continues :— 

“The following day I met a woman with two withes 
and a bill-hook, going to cut a bundle of wood on Weston 
Common, a mile off. She said she had tried to cut the 
wood the day before, but there seemed to be such a 
dreadful noise of horses and dogs galloping backwards 
and forwards that she was afraid to stop, and was now 
going to try again, but she feared it boded ill, and that 
on her return she should find that her father or sister's 
child, who were sick, had died. Some suggested she had 
only heard the H. H.; but this was certainly not the 
case, as she is far too used to seeing foxhounds,” 

Wituiam Gerorce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Nominatives Piura BeroreE Verrns Sin- 
GULAR.--With reference to this, several times 
found in Shakespeare, I would note the following. 
Firstly, because Jonson was, as a rule, most accu- 
rate in his grammar, and revised with great care 
the wording, spelling, and punctuation of his 





Works. Secondly, because Gifford’s arbitrary 
variations from Jonson’s text are to a student 
more than inexcusable. In one or two instances 
he has deliberately taken upon himself to alter 
his author’s rules, while here—in accordance with 
his usual practice of altering, inserting, or omitting 
without informing his reader of what he has done 
—he alters “is” into “are.” In Every Man in 
his Humour, IV. x. (Gifford, viii.) we have,— 

** When all thy powers in chastitie is spent.” 
Here, as in Shakespeare and in other writers of 
that day, the immediately preceding “‘ chastitie” 
rather than the nominative “ powers,” seems to 
have affected the verb. I found myself a few 
days ago—I trust for the first tine—muaking the 
same error when writing quickly. 

Br. Nicnotsoy, 


Aw Estuntan Funerat Custom.—tThe follow- 
ing Esthnian funeral custom deserves to be recorded 
in “N. & Q.” as a remarkable remnant of folk-lore, 
They place in the coffin with men some brandy, 
an axe, a razor, and other utensils; with women a 
needle, thread, and a piece of cloth. A cross 
made of straw-halms is laid upon the breast of 
both, and a piece of soap, a brush, and some 
money is given to them. Lastly, they place in 
the hand of the dead a dry chip of pine wood, to 
light them on their path through the dark valley 
of death. H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Sir Jonn Manpevitte.—Prof. Morley, in his 
Shorter Prose Works (vol. iv. of “ Library of Eng- 
lish Literature”), says that Mandeville’s travels 
were written in French, then in Latin, and ulti- 
mately in English. “ Thus,” he says, “Sir John 
Mandeville’s account of his travels, written, as it 
appears from the texts, first in French and then 
translated into Latin, was translated also into 
English, and that version is ascribed, in the intro- 
duction to some copies of it, to Sir John himself.” 
According to the prologue, as given in Morris and 
Skeat’s Specimens (pp. 167-8), and quoted from 
Halliwell’s edition, this is how the English version 
came into existence :— 

“And 3ee schulle undirstonde, that I have put this 
boke out of Latyn into Frensch, and translated it azen 
out of Frensch into Englyssch, that every man of my 


nacion may understonde it,” 
r 
Tuomas Bayne. 


FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE Srork.—In his 
paraphrase on the Gospel of St. Mark vi. 10, 
Erasmus observes :— 

“ This God commandeth not in one place, but doth 
oft times repete it,and put euery man in remembraunce 
thereof, because that children should to theyr power, 
helpe theyr parentes when they be olde and impotente, 
or fallen into pouertie, or otherwise, so oft as they are 
oppressed with any maner of necessitie, and by this 
means pay them home again y* benefite of theyr nourish- 
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ing. The same thing the law of nature commaundeth, 
which is likewise emplanted in many brute beastes, as in 
Storkes.”"—Udall’s tran-lation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
on the New Testament, 

F. B. 


Cuaious Crstom IN a following 
appears in the Overland China bo of _ 
1881, and should find a place in “N. & Q 

“The Japanese authorities bave a very troub essene 
question to face this summer in Riukiu. It is the 
custom there to disinter and wash the skeletons of the 
dead on the third anniversary of the decease. A cholera 
epidemic wellnigh decimated Riukiu in 1879; and if 
all the graves of those who then died are to be reopened 
this year a serious source of danger to the public health 
is feared. The Japanese Government has resorted to 
the plan of sending officials here and there to dissuade 
the people from observing the usual funeral rites this 
year ; but this course will not, it is feared, have much 
effect.” 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mesmerism no New Tarne.—I have just come 
across Henry Stubbe’s Account of 
Greatarik and Divers of His Strange Cures, 1666, 
with portrait of the operator stroking a man’s face. 


Oct. 11, 1545, and was buried Nov. 28, 1568 


| fragment :— 


Valentine | 


It contains an account “ of his several miraculous | 


cures performed by the stroking of the hands.” 
This was more than a hundred years before 
Mesmer published his system of Animal Mag- 
netism (1775). E. Copnam Brewer. 


Customer.—This word seems to have been at 
one time applied to some particular official of a 
custom house. In list of the Irish “ Custom 
officers,” printed in 1723, the above word occurs 
thus: “ Dublin—Customer, Philip Percival, Esq. ; 
Comptroller, Cha. Maule, Esq.; Searcher, Edward 
Webber, Esq.” In smaller places there were a 
“customer” and a “searcher” only, and in the 
very smallest there was only a “ customer.” 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


RMueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Friepier’s German VERSION oF THE “ Can- 
TERBURY TaLes.”—Did Edward Fiedler, who 
published the first volume of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Erzihlungen at Dessau in 1844, ever publish a 
continuation? His first volume comes to an end 
with “ The Man of Law’s Tale.” Par-Cuav. 


Lewisham Marriace Reaister, 1558-62.— 
A small fragment of vellum, shrivelled into the 
space of 2$in. by 1} in., escaped the fire of 1830 
at Lewisham parish church. The handwriting is 
excellent, and can be easily read, though reduced 
to microscopic size. John Glyn was vicar from 





| (Hasted). The following is a transcript of the 
Anno pr... 
Matrimon 
0 Henrie Hammerton and A 
26 Robert Abbot and Jone B 
Jhon Cooper and Agnes Tole 
. 24 Richard Jonson and Elizabeth F 
15 James Bell and Agnes Ja 
.. 4 Thomas Eliot and Alice Fene 
. 12 Randall Chatterton of Newpo. 
son were marr 
. 16 Thomas Lampard and Jane § 
... 19 Robert Chatterton and Margery 
nuar 21 Ffrancis Coxe and Jone Cum 
23 Jhon Collard and Jone Bantin 
Henrie Hammerton and Jone 
..sabeth R...to 
Busbye and Agnes... 
..-April 28 Thomas Butts and J... 
‘ 10 Robert... 


I should be glad of information with regard to any 
of the persons named. E. W. Braproox. 
Lewisham, 


. were married 


Jillian Clokin- 


married. 


to 
ee OO 


= were married, 
Anno 1562 


Mr. Caristorner Gome or Gomme.—He was 
a goldsmith of Bow Lane, and married Elizabeth 
Bus, daughter of Richard Bus, possessed of pro- 
perty in England. I shall be glad to hear where 
the said property was situated. They left four 
children, two sons and two daughters. I should 
like to know the whereabouts of any of their 
descendants. ALFRED Cuas, Jonas, 

Swansea, 


“ Gompeen.”—“ The tenants were driven to the 
village money-lender—to the gombeen man.” 
Vide speech of Mr. Sexton in the House of 
Commons, Feb. 14 (Times report). Is this an Irish 
word? I cannot find it in O'Reilly. 

A. L. Maynew. 


Freperick Srrone, BooksE.uer, 117, Lone 
Acre.—When did this bookseller die, and what 
became of his collection of books?) Why was his 
shop, of which, I believe, views were published, 
rey “ Strong’s destruction room”? I should be 
glad of any particulars respecting him, and to 
know where I can inspect a complete set of his 
catalogues. J. R. Dz 


“HILARIS GENS, CUI LIBERA MENS, ET LIBERA 
Lincua,”’—Clement Walker, in his History of 
Independency, pt. i. p. 93, first edit., 1648, says, 
“The old elogium and character of this English 
Nation was, that they were Hilaris gens, cui 
libera mens, et libera lingua.” From whence 
did he derive the quotation ? K. P. D. &. 


Mitpew 1n Booxs.—In a volume of Audubon’s 
Birds of America which has come under my 
charge, I grieve to find that some of the magnifi- 
cent plates, especially those printed in very dark 
colours, are spotted with a fungus, apparently 
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mildew, which seems unfortunately to be spreading. 
I should be glad to know if there is any means of 
removing or checking this without injury to the 
plates. a. We Be 


Anappoy.—Was this word, now a proper name, 
as in Revelation ix. 11, ever commonly used as 
Bishop Ken uses it in his Hymn for the First 
Sunday in Lent ?— 

“In a short time when the abad:dons came, 
Satan thus strove their fury to inflame : 
Great Lucifer, and brave abaddons all, 
Advanced to govern kingdoms since our fall, 
You the man Jesus know......”’ 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborouch, Banbury. 


SackvitLte, Lorp Buckuvurst, Port anp 
StraTresMAN.—Where was he buried? In the 
only life of him which I possess he is said to 
have been interred in Westminster Abbey, which 
is certainly a mistake. J. MAsKELL. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 

“ Wentiy.”—What is the derivation of this 
word? I have heard it used in the sense of very 
much, The Yorkshirewoman who used it was 
“wently pleased” because she had a fine day for 
her wedding. Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Acuit Istanp.—An interesting article appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette on Achil, its scenery, &c., 
two or three years ago. Will any one kindly give 
me a reference to it ? Cc. S. K. 

73, Eleham Road, W. 


Travian Traystation oF Orosivs.—A young 
friend has asked me to procure him some infor- 
mation about certain symbols in an Italian trans- 
lation of the Historia Mundi of Orosius, by Giov. 
Guerini Da Lanchiza, sine loc. et ann. (see Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography, s.v.). At the end of the 
volume is found, “ P. Alex. Pag. Benacenses. F. 
Bena. .V..V.” What do these words mean ? 

P. J. F. Gantition, 


Sir Jonun Cierke, Kyicutrep 1772.—I shall 
be indebted for information as to the parentage, 
&c., of Sir John Clerke, who was knighted, accord- 
ing to the Annual Register, Jan. 31,1772. In 
1762 he was commander of H.M.S. Melampe, and 
in 1775 captain of H.M.S. Dolphin, which on 
January 1 in that year was at the mouth of the 





Ganges. Sir John Clerke married in 1762, be- 
tween January 2 and October 28, Lydia, daughter 
of Hamond ; and she married secondly, 
March, 1790, Rev. Joseph Townsend. Dame 


J. ylia Clerke was described on March 25, 1790, 
av of Southampton, widow, but then residing in 
7sath. Sir John Clerke had a brother, Captain 
Charles Clerke, R.N. 


| 


|or why he was knighted. I suppose his widow 
|married Rev. Joseph Townsend at Bath. In 
| January, 1762, Miss Lydia Hamond was at Gos- 
port. RecinaLp Stewart Boppineton, 
Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
' 
| Prerra Testa, Encraver.—I have a large 
| etching signed by this artist, “In et fecit,” but 
cannot succeed in finding any account of him. I 
| should like to know when and where he flourished. 
| The subject of the etching is a sylvan scene, in 
| which a warrior is assisted by cupids to arm himself, 
| while Venus (?) looks on approvingly : the warrior 
has a rather feminine aspect. A dejected male 
figure in the foreground pours water from a vase, 
and represents a river. The following inscription 
is also on the plate: “ Gio. Jacomo de Rosi formis 
Rome alla Pace all insegna di Parigi.” 


W. H. Parrerson. 


3AILIFF oF ConsTANTINE. — According to 
Chauncy, vol. ii. p. 332, there is a tomb in the 
church of St. Peter, St. Albans, with this inscrip- 
tion : “ Here lyeth Sir Bertin Entwysel, K*, which 
was born in Lancashire, and was Vicount and 
Baron of Brykbeke in Normandy, and Bailiff of 
Constantine, who died the 28 of May, 1455, on 
whose soul Jesu have mercy.” Can any of your 
readers explain the office he held as the above? 
M.A. Oxon. 


Tnomson’s Porms.—I have a copy, second 
edition, printed in 1730, which materially differs 
from the later editions. For instance, in the 
bathing scene, in my copy, there are three females ; 
in the modern editions there is only one. Com- 
pare the following lines with those usually printed: 

“ The brook ran babbling by ; and sighing weak, 

The breeze amongst the bending willows play'd ; 

When Sacharissa to the cool retreat, 

With Amoret and Musidora stole. 

Warm to their cheek the sultry season glow'd; 

And, rob’d in loose array, they came to bathe 

Their fervent limbs in the refreshing stream.” 
Of course my copy has the original lines; but 
when was the alteration made ? 

Wx. Freerove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


“ Tarrer.”—What is the derivation of the word 
tatter? It is used in the sense of fidgety or 
obstinate. I have heard parents apply the word 
to their children, and the other day a woman 
described her husband to me as being “ tatter and 
stomachful.” K. P. Wooriryca. 

Oare Vicarage. 


Buiack Pearts 1n THE Enctiisn Crowy.—It is 
stated in Tissot’s Unknown Hungary, vol. ii. 
(English translation), p. 265, that a black pearl 
was stolen from the English crown, came into 





I do not know the date of | the hands of Count Batthyanyi, «nd was after- 


Sir John Clerke’s death, or date of his marriage, | wards offered to Biedermann of Vienna, who 
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identified and secured it ; that Biedermann then 

communicated with the British Government, and 

it was restored on payment of 2,0001. Is this 

statement correct ; and, if so, when did the robbery 

occur? Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


“ CorsusBieD.”—Is this an uncommon word? 
I have failed to find it in Nares, Halliwell, or any 
other dictionary. Wright, however, has “ Cornub, 
v., to strike with the knuckles.” Perhaps the 
word is still in use locally. Can any of your 
correspondents say if this is the case? The 
following is the passage in which I have met with 
it:— 

** And with the thought of that, his Sorrow doubled 
His heart with wo, was so Cuff 'd and Cornudled, 
That he approv'd one of his Ladyes Verses.” 

Wat Resto d, the Jnnowation of Ulyss sand Pe nelope, 1658, 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 





Cardiff. 


Mr. Sennovss’s GeneatocicaL CoLiLections 
FOR THE County or CumBEeRLAND.—Can you 
give me any information as to what has become of 
these collections? They are referred to in Lysons’s 
Correspondence. Mr. Senhouse died in 1814. 

C. A. S. 

Lewis Octze, Ectincuam.—Whose son was he? 
He was married at Rothbury, Northumberland, 
Feb. 26, 1660, to Elizabeth Urpety, and, secondly, 
to Mary Clark, of the Forest, in Rothbury Church, 
Jan. 19, 1668. Ihave traced his descendants to 
the present day. I find in Burke’s Landed Gentry 
the following Ogles of Eglingham, but no marriages 
are given, nor the names of any other descendants 
than the heirs :—Luke Ogle of Eglingham, died 
1596, leaving Robert Ogle, his son and heir; was 
father of Robert Ogle, whose son and heir was 
John Ogle of Eglingham, High Sheriff of Northum- 
berland, 1655. Of which of these Ogles was the 
above Lewis the son? Lampton Youna. 

16, Harcourt Terrace, S.W. 


“ NoTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE succEss.”—At the 
last Welsh Eisteddfod one of the speakers used this 
proverb and styled it “ the old adage.” Sir Stafford 
Northcote lately quoted it in a speech at Hull, but 
expressed no opinion about itsage. Is the proverb 
old or not? Iwas under the impression that it 
belonged to the present century. I shall be glad 
of any information on the subject, for I have failed 
to find it in any collection of proverbs consulted 
by me. F, C, Birxpeck Terry. 


Avtnuors or Qvotations WANTED.— 
“ Si Christum bene scis, satis est si czetera nescis, 
Si Christum nescis, nil est si cetera discis, 
Virtutem veram qui possidet, ille beatus, 
Ille satis foslix permittat cetera divis.” 
The above quotation I found upon the cover of a copy of 


Melanchthon’s Loci Communes, 1555. C. L. Prince. 


Replies. 


BELFRY. 
(6% S, v. 104, 158.) 

The etymology and history of this word present 
a philological nut which it is not very easy to crack. 
The notices of Prof. Skeat in his Dictionary and 
of your other correspondents referred to above by 
no means exhaust the subject, on which I have to 
offer the following remarks. I may observe in 
passing that I cannot quite understand what Dr. 
Cancer's views are. He first says: “I have been 
led to modify my opinion, which now is that very 
probably the corrupted form belfry, which already 
existed, came into universal use instead of berfray, 
in consequence of bells having been put in the 
tower”; whilst further on he sums up “that it is 
abundantly clear that it cannot have been our word 
bell which led our ancestors first to apply the word 
belfry to a tower in which there existed a bell or 
bells.” It is possibly my dulness which prevents 
me from being able to reconcile these passages, 
This, however, by the way. 

Our lexicographers seem rather puzzled what to 
make of the word. Cotgrave and Sherwood (edit, 
1650) do not connect Fr. beffrot with Eng. belfry. 
The former interprets beffroy, baffray, “ A Beacon, 
or a Watch-tower of timber, &c.; also an Allarum- 
Bell, and the greatest Bell in a Church; and 
chiefest Clock in a towne; also a Bastile of timber 
whereout besiegers beat the besieged.” Sherwood, 
sub voc. “ Belfrey,” translates it by Fr. “ clochier 
d’église.” 

Minsheu (Ductor in Linguas, 1627) says, “ Bell- 
free, a Bell & ferre, to beare or carrie—bearing or 
carrying belles.” 

Skinner (1671), under “Bellfry,” quotes Minsheu, 
“Vel ab Angl. & A.-S. Bell, campana & si Minsevo 
fides sit, Lat. Ferre, vel potius & Fr. G. Baffroy, 
Beffroy, Turris speculatoria ; hoc vel & Lat. Bellum 
opus, vel Bella opera, vel ab hybrida voce Pilo- 
phorum, quia tales turres pilam seu spheram in 
fastigio gestabant.” 

Francis Junius’s Etymologicon Anglicanum, 
1743, does not contain the word. 

Bailey (edit. 1747) follows Minsheu in his deri- 
vation, with a further reference to Fr. bueffory, a 
watch-tower. 

Johnson treats the subject with his usual good 
sense: “ Belfry, beffroy in French, is a tower ; 
which was perhaps the true word, till those who 
knew not its original, corrupted it to belfry because 
bells were in it.” This is not quite the exact state 
of the case, but very near it. 

Richardson ignores the word altogether. 

Webster derives it from Fr. belfroy, barb. Latin 
| belfredus, and explains it as “ (1) A tower erected 
by besiezers in which sentinels were placed to pre- 
| vent surprise and to give notice by ringing a bell. 
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(2) That part of a steeple in which a bell is hung, 
and more particularly the timber work which 
sustains it,” 

Ogilvie (Student’s Dictionary, 1866) gives “ Fr. 
beffroy, a tower, from Celt. bereffreid—ber, to carry, 
and freid, fear, alarm; Low Lat. belfredus. Origin- 
ally a warlike machine used by besiegers and fitted 
to strike terror into the besieged ; next a beacon 
or watch-tower ; now applied to a steeple in which 
bells are hung.” The same author, in the new 
edition of the Imperial Dictionary (1882), some- 
what changes his ground. He gives: “ Fr. beffroi, 
O.F. belefroi, &c., a watch-tower, from M.H.G. 
bervrit, a tower or castle for defence, from bergan, 
to protect, and frid,a place of defence. A false 
etymology has confined the English word to a 
chamber or tower in which bells are hung.” 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood (Dictionaryof English 
Etymology, 1859) gives Fr. beffroi, O.F. berfroi, 
from M.H.G., berevrit, a tower for defence; O.H.G. 
frid, a tower, locus securitatis (Schilter); and 
bergan, to protect ; referring also to the corrup- 
tions and to the false English etymology of belfry. 
This is satisfactory enough, except that the mean- 
ing of the old German words is reversed. Berg or 
berc is the tower; frid, the security which the tower 
gives. This error arises from an “ obiter dictum ” 
of Schilter, sub voc. “ Bal-fred,” on which he says, 
“ Balfred, falsa pax, quasi equus Trojanus, nomen 
machine bellice, turris lignes ; speciatim fred 
videtur denotare turrim securitatis, eine Warte. 
Sed heec falsa est et hostilis. Vera autem in turre 
que dicta berfrid.” No authority is given for the 
existence of balfred, nor have I ever been able to 
discover any trace of the word. Schilter himself 
explains bergon, “defendere et conservare ; hinc 
berg quidquid aliquid occultare potest. Kornberg, 
Heuberg, sunt tecta quibus servantur frumenta, 
foenum.” 

Wachter, sub voc, “ Berg,” says, “Quatenus est 
verbale a bergen. Dicitur enim de rebus que montes 
et colles non sunt, sed tuta tantum receptacula, 
&c. Significat autem, locum munitum ; stationem 
tutam ; tegumentum, precipue militare,” &c. 

With regard to frid, it is true Schilter gives 
“ Frid, locus securitatis,” but he presents no in- 
stance whatever of the word employed in that sense 
asa substantive. Ordinarily it is used when applied 
to objects as the qualifying term, ¢.g., frid-hof, the 
hall of peace, the palace, the cemetery ; frideburg, 
the citadel of security or peace ; frith-stoll, the 
place of peace, the sanctuary ; but I look in vain 
for it in any other than an abstract sense. 

Mr. Coleridge, in his Dictionary of the Oldest 
Words in the English Language (a.p. 1250-1300), 
does not give belfry. 

_ Prof. Skeat, in the last and best of our dic- 
tionaries having an etymological value, gives an 
accurate general summary, but could not, of 
course, go into the history of the word, which I 





will now proceed to do. Our most copious 
authorities are Ducange, Littré, and Godefroy, 
where we find numerous illustrations during the 
entire medieval period. 

There can be no doubt that the word is of 
German origin—berg or bere, a tower; frid, 
security ; but it is singular that the compound 
word itself is not to be found in any German 
writings. The only way in which this can be 
accounted for is the extreme scarcity in German 
of medieval memoirs, such as those of Ordericus 
Vitalis, William of Malmesbury, Villehardouin, 
Froissart, &c. 

The word is found in most of the early chro- 
niclers with meanings somewhat changing from 
time to time. One of the earliest is Ordericus 
Vitalis (twelfth century), where he says, “ Ingen- 
tem machinam quam berfredum vocitant contra 
munitionem erexit et copiose bellicis apparatibus 
instruxit.” Simon of Durham (1123), “ Ligneam 
turrim quam berfreit vocant, erexit”; Roman de 
Brut, twelfth century, “ Berfroiz lever, perriere 
fere”; William of Malmesbury (thirteenth century), 
“ Alterum machinamentum fuit turris non magna 
berefreid (Al. berfreit) in modum cedificiorum 
facta quod fastigium murorum cequaret.” 

In the course of time these wooden towers merged 
into permanent structures of brick or stone. 
Ducange says, speaking of these towers, sub voc. 
“ Butifredus” and “ Belfredus,” “ Belfredi nomen 
& similitudine ejusmodi machinz bellice...... que 
in urbibus aut castris eriguntur, in quarum fastigio 
excubant vigiles, qui eminus adventantes hostes, 
pulsata que in eum finem appensa est, campana, 
cives admonent, quo sint ad arma parati.” This 
bell took the name of campana bannalis or ban- 
clocque. Amongst the statutes of the early 
Scottish gilds it is entered, “ Nullus regretarius 
emat pisces, foenum, avenas, ante pulsationem 
campane in berefrido.” 

The form of belfragium, belfroy, appears to have 
been introduced into Italy and the south of 
France in the fourteenth century. In Muratori 
(Scrip. Ital.) we read, “ Civitatis suburbia fuerunt 
munita spaldis, foreis et belfredis”; in the 
Annales Mediol. (1330), “ In ripa fluminis sconde- 
gardas et belfreda xl. erexerunt”; in William 
Brito (1350), “ Parte alia turres, quibus est Bel- 
fragia nomen.” The J was no doubt introduced 
for the sake of euphony. 

The earliest notice of belfry in English which 
I can find is in the Promptorium Parvulorum 
(1440), which gives “ Bell/fray=campanarium.” 
It had, therefore, at that time assumed its modern 
meaning in connexion with bells. The easiest, 
indeed the only, way of accounting for it is that 
the innovation of belfragium, belfroi, in the four- 
teenth century on the Continent had travelled 
into England, and been applied to the church 
towers containing bells from their resemblance to 
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the continental towers, which had already begun | the barony of Dupplin, 1639, 1641, c. 304 (V. 608a, 
528b); of the barony of Kinfauns, 1641, c. 305 
(V. 529, 608a); an allowance from his estate to be 
application of nomenclature is not uncommon. | moditied for the support of his wife and children, 
Thus the Piazza in Covent Garden is applied not |and for payment of his annual rents, 1644 
to the square itself, as in Italy, but to the sur-|(VI. i. 71b); the earl charged with treason for 
rounding arcade, from its usual association with | having assisted to draw up the declaration pre- 
the place. So in France the word docks does not | sented to the English Estates at Oxford, &c., 1644, 
mean, as with us, a water area, but the ware-|c. 223 (VI. i. 215); process sisted against his 
houses with which our docks are usually asso- | servants who “ came off” with him from the Earl 
ciated. of Montrose, 1645, c. 64 (VI. i. 310). Thus far 

The mistakes which are made by even educated | we are concerned, as I read the Archives, with the 
and accomplished men in studies with which they | second Earl. The Act 1646, c. 93, which I pro- 
are not familiar are sometimes ludicrous. Thus | ceed to cite, clearly introduces us to his successor : 
the late Mr. Dawson Turner, a well-known anti- ‘‘Earl of Kinnoull permitted to return from France 
quary, in his Letters from Normandy (2 vols., 1820), | and to accept the invitation of the Earl of Carlisle to be 
says, speaking of the Tour de la Grosse Horloge at | brought up in England as his own son, 1646, ¢. 93 (VI. 
Rouen, “ Another name of the tower which con- | + 501) ; pass to him to go to England on private sffaire, 

- . ' a ae 1646, c. 73 (VI. i, 640); escapes from Edinburgh Castle, 
tains this clock is La Tour du Beffroi, or, as we | 1656 (VI. ii. 906a) ; the cautioners for the good conduct 
should say in English, the belfry, for the two | of the late earl were forced to pay 45,000 marks in con- 
words have the same meaning, and it is not to be | sequence of his having gone to Urkney with the Marquis 
doubted but that they originated from the same | f Montrose, 1661 (VII. App. 56).” 
root, the A.-S. bell, whence barbarous Latinists | The second Earl joined Montrose at Perth imme- 
have formed belfredus and berfredus ; terms for | diately after the field of Tippermuir, which was 
movable towers used in sieges, and so denominated | fought Sept. 1, “ipsis Kal. Sept.,” 1644. This is 


to contain bells. 
The association of ideas leading to the false 








from their resemblance to bell towers” ! | stated in the very quaint Latinity of the historian 
; J. A. Picton. | of the deeds of the great Marquis, 1644-6:— 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. | “J. G, De Rebus Auspiciis Serenissimi & Potentissimi 

_ — Caroli Dei Gratia, &c., Regis, &c., Sub imperio illustrissimi 

Tare EArt or Kixnovtt, 1650 (6% S. v. 129),— Jacobi Montis-rosarum Marchionis, Ke ....Anno 1644, 

& duobus sequentibus preclaré gestis, Commentarius. In- 


I think I may venture to say that the considera- terprete AS. Amstelodami, Imp. Joh. Crosse, 1648. 
tion of the various notices of the second and third | 9, » 5) we read: 
Earls of Kinnoull in the Acts of the Parliament of | ~ |, . saanscnncgyg Pertl betiti Sol 
Scotland will probably convince Mr. Groome| ¢. Montisrosanus triduum Perthw substitit......Solus 
, , : Kinnulius Comes, cum paucis ex Gaured generosis, ad 
that in the instance cited there must be some error, | partes venerunt.” 
either clerical or typographical, in Burton’s History , rs : 
a a hak oy 4 “ George, second Earl of Kinnoull, the companion of 
of Scotland. I should be the last to undervalue Pore’, a E — 
h ‘ Sees’ . Montrose, died, Collins (Peerage, by Brydges, vii. 
the great work of the late Historiographer Royal | 5,- “ Thitehall o . 5. 16 
for § a ’ 207) tells us, “at Whitehall on Oct. 5, 1644, and 
or Scotland. But he was writing professedly as | — : ’ 
es - was buried, on the Sth of the same month, at the 
a general historian, not as a genealogist, and no ' ow » Cte te Weer” 
i : : , 5 | east end of Waltham-abbey Church, in Essex. 
doubt from time to time slips occurred in his | w;)); , ' a 
er r? ; William, third Earl, the same writer says, had 
description of persons which he would himself F 
h - ° - sepulture at the upper end of the chancel of the 
ave rectified had he lived. I cannot but think ; 9 yi 
h . 8 - church of Waltham Abbey, on March 28, 1677. 
that this is one of such cases. In the history of | my. eal , ' 
he Ki . These dates agree perfectly with the statements 
the Kinnoull family as avouched by the Retours | ; Ss ;, 
, in the current issue of Burke’s Peerage, as well as 
and Acts I find no room for any such earl as| _. . ve ; : 7 . 
B . with the earlier edition cited by Mr. Groomer. 
urton seems to interpolate between the second | + : hi =, . date 
: , : The authority on which Collins bases his fuller 
and third Earls, as reckoned in the Peerages. . : < abe r W 
T . ae account is the parochial register of Waltham 
he error was very likely a slip of the pen; whom “3 e 
ne hitntont . Abbey, certified extracts from which can, of 
the historian meant to name I do not profess at : ; : > — 
present to be able to say course, be obtained if desired. But | cannot see 
On May 5. 1635. Georee. E - ,.. | that there is any reasonable doubt that the Earl 
n May 5, 1635, George, Earl of Kinnoull, Vis- >: VW in TARD wr ale ,. 
Duppl; ~ ’ of Kinnoull in 1650 was William, the third Earl 
count Dupplin, Lord Hay of Kinfauns, was served > ; 1 ol 
hei L - -- . -" | of the Peerages, and also, as I read them, of the 
eir of George, Earl of Kinnoull, his father, in Public Records of Scotland 
the baronies of Kinfauns, Kinnoull, &c. (Ret. Scot. Cf ys PAICHAR 
Abb ’ : C,. H, E. Carmicwak.. 
rev., Ing. Spec., Perth, 443). By the Act. Taw University Club. S.W 
P ; ~ New University Club, 8. W. 
arl. Scot. we can trace the career of George, 
Earl of Kinnoull, and of his successor, 1639-61. I find from a MS. of my great-grandfather, 
Earl George was in Parliament, 1639, 1641, 1643; | William Baird, of Auchmeddev, whose grand- 
on the Privy Council, 1641; had ratifications of | mother, Lady Catherine Hay, was daughter of 
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George, second Earl of Kinnoull, that two of that 
earl’s sons served with Montrose, viz., George, 
third earl, who was in his battles and died at 
Bressa, Orkney, where he had gone with his uncle, 
the Earl of Morton, to escape the Covenanters ; 
but as he died there on Feb, 10, 1649, he could 
not have been at Invercharron with the marquis 
in April, 1650. His brother William, fourth earl, 
was also with Montrose and in all his battles, and 
as he died on March 25, 1677, he must be the 
earl to whom Hill Burton refers. He was with 
Montrose at the battle of Alford on July 2, 1645 ; 
and when Douglas, son of the Earl of Morton, 
was wounded carrying the royal standard, William 
Hay took it up, stripped it from the staff, and, after 
wandering on the borders of England, to which 
he fled with Robert Towers, he brought it safe to 
Montrose at the time of the battle of Kilsyth, 
Sept. 15, 1648. This earl was with Charles II. 
in Holland, and returned at the Restoration. He 
married in 1664 Lady Mary Brudenel, daughter 
of the Earl of Cardigan; and, secondly, Lady 
Katherine Cecil, daughter of the Earl of Salis- 
bury. Wm. N. Fraser. 


According to Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland 
{vol. ii. p. 47) both the second and third earls of 
this name were buried at Waltham Abbey. This 
hardly agrees with Mr. Burton’s story that “he 
never reappeared.” All the authorities that I 
know of, with the exception of Mr. Burton, concur 
in fixing May 21, 1650, as the date of Montrose’s 
execution. Amongst the records of the Marquis 
of Lothian at Newbattle is a letter from the 
Marquis of Argyll, dated May 22, 1650, giving an 
account of the execution. See First Report on 
Historical Manuscripts, p. 116. G. F. R. B, 


A Boryt Sacririce 1x tHe Iste or Man (6 
8. iv. 514).—I have been asked whether I have any 
remembrance of such a circumstance as that traces 
of the above were discovered on the exploration of a 
chambered tomb near the Tynwald Mount at St. 
John’s. Having resided for some forty years in the 
neighbourhood, I may say it is the first time I have 
heard of such a matter taking place there, and I 
think Mr. Boyd Dawkins must have been in some 
way misinformed. What really took place is that 
about the year 1850, when workmen were 
engaged in widening the road leading past the 
Tynwald Mount, they came upon a large kist, 
about four feet square, formed of large slabs 
of stone, the floor paved with white shingle stones, 
and covered with a large irregular-shaped cover- 
lid ; in the interior nothing was found, and the 
kist still remains perfect, none of the stones being 





disturbed. In the adjoining field another kist 
was found, in which were various articles, as a| 
battle-axe, stirrup, beads of various colours, shapes, 
and sizes; these were placed by the late Prof. 
E. Forbes in the Jermyn Street Museum, London. | 


In the same locality other kists have been opened, 
containing chiefly cinerary urns. It was in this 
and the adjoining fields that a battle took place, 
Feb. 14, 1229, between Olave and his brother 
Reginald, in which the latter was slain, and these 
may be the relics of some of the chiefs engaged ; 
but the body of Reginald was taken by the monks 
of Rushen Abbey, and buried in the Abbey of 
Furness. 

Now, in some way to account for Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins’s statement, I may mention that about 
1830-34 a farmer, having a calf which he believed 
had been bewitched, and had infected the rest of 
his cattle, caused it to be burnt, and buried in a 
corner of the road leading down to the White 
Strand in the parish of German. I do not know 
if the calf was alive or dead at the time of burn- 
ing. On this spot was afterwards erected a small 
Wesleyan chapel, many years after called in the 
Manx tongue “Cabbal Oural-losht,” or “ The 
Chapel of the Burnt Offering.” Many old people 
yet living still speak of it as such, and one old 
man told me he had assisted at the burning. My 
correspondent, a gentleman of large landed pro- 
perty in the island, who has resided many years 
on it, and is well conversant with the mountain 
districts, where credulity may be expected still to 
prevail, writes : “ I perfectly remember having my- 
self seen a calf burnt alive, it being believed to have 
been bewitched. Such things are still practised, 
but now on deceased cattle, so that witchcraft is 
still believed in on this island, and not only by the 
illiterate class.” 

Credulity and superstition are not confined to 
the Isle of Man; they are met with in every part 
of the world in one shape or another, and the 
boasted schoolmaster has as yet failed to eradicate 
them. I may mention there is yet living near mea 
person who is probably the last instance of one who 
performed his penance, clothed in a white sheet, at 
the entrance of the church as a punishment for a 
breach of strict church discipline. Various in- 
stances of this discipline I have given in Waldron’s 
History of the Isle of Man, published by the 
Manx Society in 1865, and numerous instances 
may also be met with in Keble’s Life of Bishop 
Wilson, 1863. 

A belief in fairies, or, as they are called by old 
folks, “ the good people,” is still to be met with, 
but the railroad must be driving fairies away with 
its discordant whistle, for they ever hated a noise. 
A diligent collector like Mr. Campbell of Islay 
might yet find means to induce the Manxman to 
unbosom himself of his native legends, of which 
there are still many unrecorded, before they entirely 
pass away from memory—for in another genera- 
tion it will be too late; no one will survive who 
can relate “a tale of times that are past.” 

Witiiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Peel, Isle of Man. 
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Generat Guest, 1745 (6" S. v. 149).—Joshua 
Guest was lieutenant-colonel of the third regiment 
of Dragoons (Lord Carpenter’s) in 1716, and is so 
entered by Chamberlayne up to 1737. According 
to Beatson’s Political Index he became brigadier- 
general Nov. 24, 1735; major-general July 2, 
1739 ; and lieutenant-general May 27, 1745. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine records this last promotion 
(xv. p. 333), and in the next volume, under date 
June 4, 1746 (xvi. p. 325), there is the following 
note: 

“General Guest, who commanded in the Castle of 

Edinburgh when besieged by the rebels, and defended it 
in a gallant manner, came to his lodgings in Brook Street 
in a horse-litter, being 86 yeara of age, and very infirm. 
—He soon after waited on the king, who received him 
very graciously, and talked much to him.” 
The death of General Guest is recorded in the 
next volume (xvii. p. 497) as taking place on 
October 14,1747. Jesse in the Memoirs of the 
Pretenders has an interesting letter from General 
Guest, written during the siege, September 29, 
1745, in which the valiant old man says:— 





“ They threaten to storm the place with scaling ladders, 
but as I have four hundred good men, and we never go 
to bed, I hope I shall be able to prevent any surprise, 
and I think nothing else can hurt me.” 


Epwarp Sotty. 


“Orrer” (6@ §. v. 148).—This is, I believe, 
the guelder rose (Viburnum opulus, L.), but I am 
not sure that I can support my conviction by con- 
clusive evidence. Lyte and other early writers 
called the guelder rose ople or ople-tree ; its common 
French name is obier ; and the name opulus is said 
to have been derived from populus, on account of 
some resemblance in the leaves. ‘‘ Rumbotinus” 
is probably a form or misspelling of Rhambolinus, 
which Mentzelius (Index Nominum Plant., p. 220) 
gives as one of the names of V. opulus. On the 
other hand, it would seem from Mr. Léwenserc’s 
first quotation that opiet is synonymous with wich- 
hazel ; if so, of course V. opulus is out of court, 
but the full context may show that the conjunc- 
tion “‘or” is not to be taken in this sense. May 


I say that, as the last part of the Dictionary of 


English Plant-Names, with appendix, is already 
partly in print, we shall be very thankful for any 
names not included in parts one and two? 
James Britten. 
Isleworth, 


” 


Otp Scorrisn Batiap, “Logie o’ Bucnan 
(6 S. v.27).—This is a favourite song with Scottish 
singers, and it is a lyric possession much valued 
by the Scottish peasantry. The whistling plough- 
man is almost certain to have “Logie the Laird” in 
his choice repository, first, because of the tone and 
temper of the lyric, and, secondly, because of the 
inviting, melodious nature of the tune to which it 
is set. It is a tune particularly well adapted to 
the special method of the whistler, while its cheery 





pathos, resembling that of the autumn robin, 
receives ineffable charm through the notes of the 
“lonely flute.” As the song expresses the re- 
signed confidence of a bonnie lassie, whose Jamie 
is debarred by father and mother from coming to 
see her, and who continues to prefer him to Sandy 
that “has ousen, has gear, and has kye,” it has 
been ascribed by some to Lady Anne Lindsay, the 
author of “Auld Robin Gray.” There is un- 
doubtedly something of Lady Anne’s manner in 
such lines as these :— 
“T sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lo’es me sae weel”’; 
but certain turns of expression in the song, as well 
as the fact of the locality to which it refers, seem 
rather to favour the claim put forward by Peter 
Buchan for George Halket, schoolmaster, Aberdeen, 
who died in 1756. Halket is the author of “ Wherry, 
Whigs, Awa’.” and according to Buchan his poetry 
“was chiefly Jacobitical, and long remained familiar 
amongst the peasantry in that quarter of the 
country.” The song, along with its pretty air, 
first appeared in Johnson’s Museum, but it will 
be found in any good collection of Scottish songs. 
It appears, for instance, in the “ Royal Edition” 
of Messrs. Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street, W., 
which is an excellent collection of lyrics, with a 
bright and helpful introduction by that enthu- 
siastic Scot, Mr. Colin Brown, of the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. Words and music are given 
also in the late Dr. R. Chambers’s charming volume, 
The Songs of Scotland Prior to Burns. The 
words alone are in Cassell’s Songs of Scotland and 
Mary Carlyle Aitken’s Scottish Song (Macmillan & 
Co.). It may be added that neither Dr. Chambers, 
who was a good judge of such things, nor Miss 
Aitken says anything of Lady Anne Lindsay’s 
claims. Both accept Buchan’s statement on behalf 
of Halket. Every lover of Scottish song should see 
Dr. Chambers’s volume. Tuomas Bayne. 


In The Lyric Gems of Scotland, a collection of 
Scottish songs, with music (John Cameron, Glas- 
gow), I find the sweet old song which Mr. Pick- 
FORD inquires for, and which has been so well 
known here since my earliest days, with this 
remark, “Peter Buchan ascribes this song to 
George Halket, schoolmaster of Rathen, Aber- 
deenshire, who died in 1756.” M. P. 

Cumberland. 

This song, with the music, may be seen in 
Crosby's Caledonian Musical Repository, 12mo. 
Edin., 18il, p. 120; and I believe in other 
editions of it also. The author’s name is not 
there given, but the song was written by John 
Robertson, gardener at Logie, Aberdeenshire. 

D. Wayre. 

“ Logie o’ Buchan,” according to Peter Buchan in 
his Gleanings of Scarce Old Ballads (Peterhead, 
1825), was written by George Halket, a school- 
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master at Rathen, Aberdeenshire, who died in 
1756. a E 


The authorship of this song is disputed, though 
the editor of The Songs of Scotland (Bell & Daldy), 
p. 131 (no date), prefers the claim of Mr. George 
Halket to that of Lady Anne Barnard. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“Depart” as A Vers Active (6"S. v. 45). 
—I think it will be found that the variations of 
“ depart” and “do part” in our Marriage Service 
are in no way attributable to a printer’s error. In 
a Prayer Book before me, copiously annotated by 
my brother, I find he has written this against 
“do part ”:— 

“In the Prayer Book of 1621 ‘depart’—‘tyl dethe 
us departe '—altered in 1661 to ‘do part’—but Macray 
told me he had seen it (depart) in a Prayer Book of 
1670 (possibly by accident)—and see Procter on the 
Book of Common Prayer, p. 380.” 

The change from “depart” to “do part” may, 
therefore, be considered intentional, and I do not 
think that the position of “ us”—either before or 
after the verb—matters much. It has rather an 
archaic look, and might justly be termed “ not 
good English” in 1882; but in 1621 there was no 
School Board or Board school. 

Gispes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 

The alteration in this part of the Marriage 
Service is not a printer’s error, but was a con- 
cession to the Puritans, who at the Savoy Con- 
ference objected that “the word ‘ depart’ is here 
improperly used.” No doubt the objection 
showed ignorance of the English language, but 
the term in this sense had probably been obsolete 
for more than half a century, for in the Authorized 
Version of 1611 we have “separate us from the 
love of God” (Rom. viii. 39) instead of “ depart 
us.” The peculiar arrangement of the sentence 
was, perhaps, due to a desire to retain the sound 
of the old words as far as possible. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae Pronunciation or “ER” as “arn” (6% 
8. iii, 4, 353, 393, 457; v. 150)—I am much 
obliged to Dr. Cuance for his correction. I had 
thought this change was confined to English ; but 
he proves that it also occurs in French and Italian. 
This result is most satisfactory, for it shows that 
the operation of phonetic laws is often more widely 
spread and more regular than is commonly sup- 
posed. In reply to Mr. Lywn I have to remark that 
the word star is almost invariably spelt sterre (dis- 
syllabic) in Middle English, as, e. g., in Chaucer’s 


the word to starve the original root-vowel is not e, 
but a, and the spelling sterven of the infinitive 


| mood in Middle English, as well as the spelling 
steorfan in A.-S., is the result of what is called 
| vowel-gradation, as exemplified in strong verbs, 
The original @ appears in the past tense (which 
retains the root-vowel). For a A.-S. puts «, but 
| M.E. has a, and G, has a. Thus the past tense 
is A.-S. sterf, M.E. starf, G. starb. The evolution 
of the infinitive steorfan from the past tense sterf 
is a totally different phenomenon from the change 
of -er to -av, which is the subject of discussion ; 
for this evolution takes place whether r follows or 
not. Thus, from the M.E. past tense brak (brake) 
is deduced the infinitive breken, to break, where 
the letter following ¢ or a is not r, but k. Every 
one who is familiar with our strong verbs knows of 
such changes as Lreak, brake, broken; speak, spake, 
spoken, &c. At the same time there is a phonetic 
relation between vowel-gradation in verbs and the 
particular change under discussion ; but I cannot 
here go into this matter. The spelling of M.E. 
starf as starfe with a final e is, I suppose, a mis- 
print, as no final ¢ ever occurs in Middle English 
in the third person singular of a strong verb. The 
MSS. give us brak, not brake; the latter is late. 
The restricted meaning of starve is modern ; Shake- 
speare has it both in the general and in the re- 
stricted sense. Watter W. Sxkeat. 


Cambridge. 
Jonny Locan (6" §. v. 69).— 
“Dec. 29. At Halifax, very suddenly, in his 105th 


year, John Logan, commonly called ‘Old Logan.’ He 
was born in Montrose, Sept. 16, 1726. Fifty years of 
his life were spent in the service of his country in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the West Indies: for nineteen years 
he belonged to the 20th Cameronian regiment, for 
twenty-three to the 32nd regiment of foot, for three to 
the 83rd regiment, and for five to the Breadalbane 
Fencibles."— Annual Register, 1830, p. 280. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatr, M.A. 


Lorp Mansrietp (6 §, v. 87).—Speaking of 
Lord Mansfield and the pleasure which he derived 
from watching the accumulation of his fortune, 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chief Justices 
of England (1858), vol. ii. p. 556, says:— 

“ He neither invested it in the funds, nor bought land 

with it, but had it all secured on mortgage, saying, ‘ The 
funds give interest without principle, and Jand principal 
without interest, but mortgages both principal and 
interest.’” 
Tn a note at the bottom of the page Lord Camp- 
bell adds :—“ It is said that at the time of his 
death the annual interest on his mortgages 
amounted to 30,0001.” G. F. R. B. 





Tne Devit’s Puncnsowt, NEAR HasLeMeRE 
. . . 
6% §S. v. 88).—My impression is that when I used 
y imp 





to pass the Devil’s Punchbowl by the Rocket stage 


| coach, more than fifty years ago, there were two 
Cant. Tales, ed. Tyrwhitt, ll. 2046, 2063, 4617. In | 


memorial stones. The new road was cut at a 
much lower level by scarping away the old one. 
Consequently the old stone stood high up on the 
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left-hand side from London, the new one being 
placed on the brink of the declivity on the right. 
Search ought to be made for the old stone, which 
may still exist below the surface, and the result 
should be reported in “ N. & Q.” 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Leave (6 S. v. 69).—There 
was a William Lane, who was Rector of Ringmore 
and Aveton Gifford, in the time of the Civil War 
(Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 291). 
It might be worth while to ascertain whether the 
name is spelt “ Leane” in the parish registers of 
those places. Ep. MarsHALL, 


Reticious Novers (6 §. v. 108).—In the 
Christian Observer of December, 1816, is an ably- 
written letter in defence of works of fiction, which 
is signed “ Candidus,” and was the first published 
composition of Thomas Babington (afterwards 
Lord) Macaulay. The magazine, as is well known, 
was edited by his father, Zachary Macaulay; and 
the letter is written in reply to a denunciation of 
all works of fiction which had appeared in the 
previous volume (August, 1815). In his reply 
Macaulay divides novels into five classes, as 
follows :— 

‘ First, the bad novels, the foolish and pernicious tales 
which should be all thrown into the fire......Secondly, 
the harmless and entertaining, which should be read 
but occasionally......Thirdly, the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett. These writings constitute a peculiar species 
of fictitious history, and one, I am sorry to say, more 
obnoxious to censure than most others...... Fourthly, the 
moral novel, which may be read with considerable bene fit. 
Fifthly, religious novels, which ought to be read.” 


In this last class Macaulay mentions especially 
Hannah More’s “ Cheap Repository” tracts, than 
which “no works tended more to counteract the 
delusive and irreligious spirit of the French Re- 
volution ”; and Calebs in Search of a Wife, by 
the same authoress, which appeared in December, 
1808. W. R. Tare. 

Horsell, Woking. 

Father Clement, a religious and polemical novel, 
with views widely opposed to the Church of Rome, 
was a popular book about the year 1830, or pos- 
sibly earlier. Mrs. Fatrchild’s Family, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, may also perhaps claim to be considered 
a novel, and, with many other similar works, classed 
amongst “ religious novels” of the same time. 


ak. 


“Matte money” (6% §. v. 88).—May there 
be a mistake either i in the writing or copying for 
“mult”? “Mult” or mulct “money” would 
then answer to multa, which means “ collectitia 
pecunia,” a rate (Ducange). Ep. MarsHALt. 

I have little doubt that the rate in question was 
levied for the support of the village ale feast. The 
church ales by no means went out of use at the 


Reformation. They continued in some places 
until very recent days. K. P. D. E 


Toap Worsuir (6 S. v. 149).—The toad was 
rendered divine honours by many American tribes: 


**The Indians on the Orinoco rendered honours of 
divinity to toads in order tu obtain rain, The animals 
were beaten if the prayers were not answered. Among 
the Araucanians of Chile the land toad was called lord 
of the waters. The Creeks and Cherokees had a great 
annual festival, the prominent feature of which was the 
tadpole dance. A small tribe in Guiana were named 
Maopityans, or Frog Indians, from mao, frog, and 
pityan, people. Their illustrious ancestor, the frog, 
was worshipped. Among the Chibchas the frog had its 
place in their heaven. The Chibchas had an annual 
ceremony connected with their calendar in which the 
toad had a prominent place. It had a prominent place 
among their divinities. When springing, it represents 





the sign Ata; when engraved with a tail, it represents 
12, because it has left the rest of the months behind,” 
&c.—Dorman, The Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 
pp. 256-257, citing Beverley’s Virginia, p. 1584, Mark- 
ham’s Cuzco, p. 267, and other works. 

Sir Thomas Browne could not tell by what 
logic “we call a Toad, a Bear, or an Elephant 
ugly” (Religio Medici, pt. i. p. 28, Greenhill’s 
edition). “ One of the most profound morphologists 
of the day” remarked to a writer in the Lancet 
(July 7, 1877), “ No creature on earth is in my 
opinion so perfectly beautiful as a toad, except 
a beautiful woman” (ibid., p. 251). Browne’s 
observations upon superstitions relating to toads 
will be found in his Pseudoxia Epidemica (fourth 
edition, 1658), pp. 171-3, 220. 

Wituiam Georc 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


ge BLack. 


Bortep Ative: A Tate or Otp CoLocne (6% 
S. iv. 344, 518; v. 117, 159).—Mr. Picxkrorp 
says, “ there have been fourteen barons St. John tin 
unbroken line.” The obvious meaning of his words 
is that the title has descended from father to son 
for fourteen generations ; and this struck me as 
so extraordinary that I looked to the Peerage to 
verify it. But I find the descent of the title as 
follows :—The second and third barons were sons 
of the first ; the fourth was eldest son of the third ; 
the fifth and sixth were grandsons of the fourth. 
The seventh baron was a cadet of the family, when 


the succession opened to him as representative of 








the third baron’s younger son ; the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth were brothers, and uncles of the seventh 
baron. The eleventh was son of the tenth, and 
was father of the twelfth and thirteenth. The 
fourteenth baron was only son of the thirteenth, and 
the present peer, the fifteenth baron, is eldest son of 
the late peer, but has himself no heir apparent. 
Either, therefore, Mr. Pickrorp has made a 
mistake of rather large size, or the meaning of his 
words is not the obvious one. The only other 
meaning I can think of is that the title has been 
held by fourteen (fifteen) barons without a break 
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caused by attainder or in any other way ; but if 

this is what Mr. Pickrorp meant, the like may 

be said of the great majong of titles in the 

Peerage. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


There is an allusion to the English form of this 
legend in Bygone Days in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, by Mrs. H. P. Whitcombe, p. 74 (Bentley, 
1874), which seems to indicate the source whence 
the information of C. L. comes. Mrs. Whitcombe 
says :— 

“« The tradition of Mount Edgcumbe has been ofttimes 

related in the vicinity—namely, that a Lady Mount 
Edgcumbe was buried in a trance, but restored to life 
by a sexton trying to cut a ring off her finger. The 
present earl writes: ‘I have never been able to get at 
the truth of the story,or even to identify the lady of 
whom it is told. There is an old lady living at Plymouth 
now who says she often heard the story from her hus- 
band’s grandmother, who was housemaid at Mount 
Edgcumbe at the time, and let in the Lady Mount Edg- 
cumbe at the house-door when she walked home the 
night of ber funeral.’” 
No allusion is here made either to the description 
of the ring worn by the lady alluded to, or to any 
physical peculiarity in the children to whom she 
gave birth after the event. A similar story was 
told, I believe, however, in the pages of the Sun- 
day at Home or the Leisure Hour a few years 
since, wherein possibly such details may have been 
mentioned. F, C. Frost. 

Teignmouth. 


There can scarcely be a doubt that all the 
various versions of this tale are founded upon the 
Fourth Novel of the Tenth Day of Boccaccio. 
“ Wherin is shewne, That true loue hath alwayes 
bin, and so still is, the occasion of many great and 
worthy courtesies,” and which is thus entitled 
in the first English translation, 1620. 

“ Signior Gentile de Carisendi, being come from 
Modena, took a Gentlewoman, named Madam Catha- 

rina, forth of a grave, wherin she was buried for dead : 
which act he did, in regard of his former honest affec- 
tion to the said Gentlewoman. Madame Catharina 
remaining afterward, and deliuered of a goodly Sonne: 
was (by Signior Gentile) deliuered to her owne Husband, 
named Signior Nicoluccio Caccianimico, and the young 
infant with her.” 

Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to remind readers 
of “N.& Q.” that Boccaccio wrote his tales about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; that many 
of them were old tales retold; and that Alfred 
Tennyson has told this one yet again in the 
Golden Supper. 

To go from the sublime to the ridiculous, I 
frequently heard a song in my youth, of which 
now I only remember the following couplet :— 

* First she died, and then he kill’d her, 

And after that she rose and bore three childer, 
evidently another version of the same tale. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 





The story told of an ancestress of the present 
Lord Mount Edgcumbe is in connexion with 
Maker Church, Cornwall, adjoining the estate of 
Mount Edgeumbe. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Cuartes IT.’s Hiptne Praces (6" §, iv. 207,498, 
522; v. 28, 73, 173).—As the story of his Majesty’s 
concealment at Ovingdean has been conclusively 
shown to be untrue, his character will not suffer 
from the following extract, a good example of 
“ how a story grows ”:— 

“When the Geers lived at Ovingdean Farm, Charles 
the Second lay concealed here, till he had an opportunity 
of embarking at Brighton for France. His person had 
such an effect on the good woman of the house, that her 
next child (a very fine boy) was said to be the picture of 
the king.”—Letter in Burrell MSS., Brit. Mus., 5684, 
p. 93, quoted in Suss. Ach@ol. Coll., xiii, 307. 


E. H. M. 


Henry Marrtey, tHe Recicipe (6@ §. iv. 
449 ; v. 50).—I should like to add to the latter of 
the above references what Mr. Horton apparently 
forgot,’ that his reply may be found almost word 
for word in my Handbook: to Chepstow, &c. Iam 
the more particular about this as I believe I was 
the first to point out the error in Southey’s lines, 
The same information was addressed by me to 
“N. & Q.” directly after the appearance of the 
query at the former of the above references, but it 
may have been lost in the post; at all events, it 
never appeared in our indispensable “ medium.” 

S. Hittmay. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


. ERSTITIONS ABOUT Featuers (6 §. iii. 
165, 339, 356, 418 ; iv. 236; v. 55).—In a paper 
entitled “Tilustrations of Yorkshire Folk-lore,” 
contained in the second volume of Old Yorkshire 
(p. 172), is the following passage :— 

“If the bed on which a dying person is laid contains 
pigeons’ feathers, it is said to deter the death of the 
sufferer, and so cause them to die hard. So strong is 
this superstition that cases are known where the dying 
man has been carried on to a flock bed to enable him to 
die peacefully.” 

F. R. B. 


British System or Thermometers (6 §, 
iii. 507; iv. 213; v. 79).—Few English meteoro- 
logists will admit that there is any benefit in 
making the freezing point zero. It involves the 
use of plus and minus degrees, and tends to con- 
fusion, and also introduces further signs in columns 
of figures. We often hear, also, of “ degrees of 
heat” and “degrees of cold,” which are both 
absurd. <A far better plan would be to record 
absolute temperature, 7.¢., the degree above the 
absolute zero (— 461°13 Fahrenheit) as calculated 
in chemical formule. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.M.S. 
srighton, 
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Lorp Hussey aNnD THE LincoLNsHIRE Re- 
BELLION (6 §, iv. 529; v. 3, 91).—With regard 
to the place of execution of this nobleman, I 
gather from a little book entitled Criminal Chro- 
nology of York Castle, said to have been “ care- 
fully compiled from prison documents, ancient 
papers, and other authentic sources,” that he was 
hanged and quartered at Tyburn, without Mickle- 
gate Bar,on August 27, 1537, aged sixty-two.— 
Vide p. 3 of the above work, F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy. 


Sripers (6 §. iv. 506; v. 93).—That spiders 
from early times were regarded as poisonous may 
be demonstrated from the A.-S. name, attor-coppa 
=cup or head of poison—a name which, under the 
form attercop, is still used, as I know from ex- 
perience, in the north of Lancashire. Mr. Way, 
in his edition of the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
says, p. 17:— 

‘In Treviea’s version of the Polychronicon, it is said 
that in Ireland ‘there ben attercoppes, bloode-soukers, 
and eeftes that doon none harme.’—Caxton, f. 63, b.” 
Shakespeare evidently alludes to the supposed 
venomous nature of spiders when he says:— 

“ But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way.” 
Rich. I. U1. ii, 14-15. 
A similar belief prevails in North Yorkshire. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Tae “Seputcnre” 1x Cuurcnes (6 §. iv. 
148, 333; v. 96, 157).—Surely the Urswyck 
tomb in Hackney Church is simply a canopied 
tomb of a very common type. The mere fact, if 
fact it be, of its having been erected on the north 
side of the chancel is no evidence of its having 
been intended for an Easter sepulchre. If I mis- 
take not, there are several nearly similar tombs in 
and near London—that of the poet Gower at St. 
Mary Overy’s, Southwark, being one. 

J.C. J. 


“ WonpER” as AN Apvers (6™ §. vy. 9, 156). 
—The following instance occurs in the “ Dialogue 
between a Lord and a Clerk” prefixed to Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden’s Polichronicon, a.p. 1357 : 

“ Also Cedmon of Whytby was enspyred of the holy 
goost and made wonder Poysyes into Englysshe nyghe 
of all the storyes of holy wrytte.” 

J. H. Cooke, F.S.A. 


Berkeley, 


Lorp Brirrtas (6" §, v. 68, 91).—The twelfth 
volume of the Journals of the House of Lords 
(Eng.) will give A. R. S. some information about 
this nobleman and his connexion with the 
conspiracy in Ireland. Other information will 
be found concerning him in the first volume of 
the Journals of the House of Lords in Ireland. 
Lord Brittas was outlawed in the year 1691. The 





title, according to Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
vol. i. p. 121, is extinct. In the Calendar of 
State Pape rs, Treland, 1615-1625, p. 147, will be 
found a copy of the warrent, dated Feb. 10, 1617, 
“to prepare a fiant containing a grant to Theobald 
Burgh of the title of Lord Burgh Baron of Brittas, 
co. Limerick, in consideration of his conformity to 
the established religion, and his faithfull services 
during the troubles.” The Lord Brittas to whom 
A. R. 8. refers was probably the third baron of 
that name. G. F. R. B. 


If A. R. S. consults Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland 
(1754, vol. ii. pp. 113, 221, 247), he will find the 
marriages of the three barons Brittas. John, 
second Lord Brittas, died in 1688, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Theobald Burke, third Lord 
Brittas. He followed James II. to France, where 
he was one of the mourners at the funeral of 
Honora Burke (widow of Sarsfield), first wife of 
Henry Fitz-James, Duke of Berwick, Feb. 25, 
1798, in the church of the English Benedictines at 
Pontoise. His son and grandson were styled 
Lords Brittas, the latter with the addition of 
Castle Connell. The family wrote themselves De 
Burgh, Bourke, or Burke, as it pleased them. 

Tuus. 

See Burke's Extinct Peerage, ed. 1866, p. 67. 

W. D. Piyx. 

Rusnton Harri, Norruants (5" §. x. 48, 92, 

138, 458; 6" S. iv. 510; v. 115, 149).— 
“ Agnus et occisus primzva ab origine mundi.” 
With this line compare rather 
“ Agni, qui occisus est ab origine mundi.” 
Apocal. B. Joannis A post., cap. xiii. 8. 
= wae 

Van Dyck’s “Time ciirpine THE WINGS OF 
Love” (6@ §. v. 106).—This subject has been 
reproduced with slight variations In more ways 
than by engraving. I possess an old and good 
china statuette, twelve inches in height (I believe 
it is early Chelsea ware). It represents Time seated 
on a bank, holding Cupid upon his knees and en- 
gaged in clipping the child’s left wing, which is 
firmly grasped in the old man’shand. At the base 
of the figures are represented a death’s-head and 
cross bones, and Time’s scythe rests to the left of 
the bank, its blade being on the ground between 
the feet of old Time and its point resting on the 
inner left ankle of the figure. The second print 
mentioned by Mr. Warner does not relate to this 
subject. It represents one of the several variations 
of the old classic story of Cupid and Psyche. From 
the brief description given of it I should be dis- 
posed to consider it is one of the well-known series 
of engravings variously ascribed to “The Master 
of the Die,” to A. Veneziano, and even by some to 
Marc Antonio himself. Of this series I possess a 
complete and early set. Or possibly it may be a 
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later reproduction of that special plate in which 
Psyche is represented endeavouring to surprise 


Cupid and clip his wm, 
. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Forreitcvre oF Goops ror Potycamy (6 
S. v. 88).—The offender’s horse in this case was 
probably forfeited to Lord Berkeley by way of fine 
or heriot upon the’ conviction for felony. In the 
same way the felon’s land, if freehold, would have 
escheated to the Crown, and if copyhold to the 
lord of the manor. Polygamy was made a felony 


by 1 Jac. I. ¢. ii. G. F. R. B. 


I would suggest that Mr. G. H. Cooke should 
ascertain in what manor the offender Jackson lived, 
and, having done so, endeavour to find a customal 
of the manor. It is probable that this forfeiture 
took place through some local custom. Anon. 


Dino (6 §. v. 154).—Does the Hebrew 
“1)"} refer to sensual or natural love? I thought 
it was by far most common in the latter sense ; but 
Gesenius (Thesaurus) says, “ Maxime de amore 
sexuum.” Is this true? By far the larger number 
of instances he gives do not bear him out. The 
appropriation, too, of the word to family ties 
(“¥)\"J=an uncle) is very pointed. Of course one 
thinks of Solomon’s Song, but the idea of love 
there is entirely absorbed in the allegory. Sub- 
tracting these instances, an overwhelming majority 
of cases is in favour of the other interpretation. 
Surely, too, SIN is the more appropriate and 
more usual word. I suppose the idea of zAavyris 
springs from the common word “}"}§, to wander. 
The expatriation of Dido is much dwelt upon in 
Vergil; and, in any case, how does this affect 
Pheenician ? I suppose in Pheenician the attempted 
distinction need not hold. H. J. C. 


88, 


This question of etymology is set forth in plain 
terms by the learned Bochart. Bocharti Opera, 


Lugd. Batav., editio tertia, mpcL.xxxxu.: vol. 
Geog. Soc. Chanaan ; lib. i. cap. xxiv. _ pp. 471-2; 
lib. ii. cap, xiii, p. 746, cap. xiv. p. 750, cap. x. 


Wituiam Pratt. 
Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


p. 736. 
Callis Court, St. 


Stvsss Famiry (6" §. v. 68).—Sir James 
Esdale was Lord Mayor of London in 1778, and 
Brackley Kennet, 1780. Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


Jean, Gray, Jain, Jane (6 S. vy. 68).—Dr. 
Charnock, in his Verba Nominalia (p. 133), 
says that this word is probably derived from the 
first maker of this material, one Jean. Isaac 
Taylor, however, in Words and Places (p. 434), 
says that the Moors of Spain “ manufactured Jean 
at Jaen.” Some confusion has probably been 
occasioned by the variety of ways in which this 
word is spelt. Surely the “Jane” of Spenser has 





the fairest claim to Genoa as its derivative birth- 
place ? G. F. R. B 


Tarots (6S, v. 86).—Some light on “ cartes 
tarotées” is thrown by Littré, s.v. “Tarot,” tome 
iv. p. 2151, col. 2 Wituiam Puarr. 


Tae 7TH Dracoons (6 S. v. 87).—Rotnesay 
H. will probably find the information he requires 
in the library of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution, Whitehall Yard. S. M. Mitye. 

Bacon Famiry (6 S. v. 87).—I would refer 


Mr. Wappineton to Rose’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, where he will find sketches of no less 


than four Nathaniels of this name, and also to 
“N. & Q.,” 1*S. v. 182, 285 ; 2S. xi. 202 ; 3rd 
S. xii. 480; 5" 8. x, 149, 232, 258, 458. 


G. F. R. B. 


Cromiecn (6% §. v. 108).—Etymologically, the 
English meaning attached to this word is incorrect. 
M. Littré, in his Dictionnaire de la Langue Fran- 
¢aise, gives the same derivation as that quoted by 
your correspondent from Mr. Lukis, and describes 
a cromlech as, “Pierres verticales, disposées 
symétriquement en cercle.” This appears to be 
the correct rendering of the word. It is some- 
what surprising that English antiquaries have not 
adopted the term dolmen (tolmen), which means 
a stone table, from the Gaelic tol, table, and men, 
stone. This word is far more appropriate, and 
conveys a correct idea of these interesting monu- 
ments. HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


A Gaelic derivation is also found in Armstrong’s 
Dictionary. Crom has several meanings in Irish, 
one of which is, I believe, “God.” Conf. O’Brien’s 
Trish Dictionary. R. §. Caarnock. 


Freperick RopertTson 108).—I do 
not for a moment suppose that your corre sponden 
has any arriére-pensée, but it seems almost like a 
sarcasm to ask whether a man whose intellectual 
labours caused his death at the age of thirty-eight 
was “ painstaking.” Mr. Robertson, in addition 
to the Sermons which have made him one of the 
classical writers of the English Church, was the 
author of An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam”; A Translation of Lessing’s Educa- 
tion of the Human Race; and of posthumous 
volumes of Lectures, Addresses, &c., and Notes on 
Genesis. Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 


(6% §S. v. 


Green-Hastincs (6m S. v. 68).—Nares, in his 
Glossary, 1872, gives, “‘ Hasting, an early fig. Ficus 
preecox figue. Hastive, a rathe fig ripened before 
the time ; an hasting.” The word “hasting” was 
applied to other fruit early ripe, viz., an hasting 
apple or pear, and would seem to have no con- 
nexion whatever with the local name of Hastings. 

G. F. R. B. 
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Earty Appreciation oF Burns (6" §. v. 63, 
134).—It may not be without interest to note the 
following, which I extract from “ the Caledonian | 
Magazine; or, Aberdeen Repository, vol. i., 
Aberdeen ; printed and sold by A. Leighton.” 
8vo. In the number for Frid: ay, January 12, 1787, 
p. 186, this little bit of news is given : 

“ The Duchess of Gordon has distinguished hereelf by 
patronizing the Ayrshire poet; and where-ever the 
bonny Duchess engages her influence, it is with a zeal 
and ardour that deserves, and generally commands, 
success. In this instance, h wever, her Grace finds no 
opposition, and she will have the pleasure of placing her 

Poet of the Glens’ in a snug independence,” 
The poem “Toa Mountain Daisy,” is printed in 
the number for Feb. 23, 1787, with this note,— 
“Written by Burns, the famous Airshire poet.” 
“*Despondency: an Ode.’ By Robert Baum, 5 
is given in the number for Sept. 7, 1787, and 
“The Lament. By Robert Burns. Oceas sioned 
by the unfortunate issue of a Friend’s Amour,” in 
the Appendix for 1787. In the number for 
Oct. 5, 1787, the “ Poetical Epistle to Robert 
Burns, by the Author of the ‘Song of Tulloch- 
gorum,’” is printed. Itis signed “ John Skinner,” 
and dated “Linshart, Sept. 25, 1787.” If it 
does not extend this note beyond a reasonable 
length, I will give two stanzas of the Rev. John 
Skinner's epistle:— 
“Your bonny Bookie, line by line, 
I've read and think it freely fine: 
Indeed I dare na ca’t divine, 
As others might, 
For that, ye ken, free pen like min 
Wad no be right. 
But, by my sang, I dinna woner 
That you ‘ve admirers mony hunner : 
Let goukit flips pretend to skunner, 
And tak offence, 
Ye ’ve naething said that looks like blunner, 
To fouks 0’ sense. 








J. P. Epmonp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


The Derby Mercury of Jan. 10, 1787, reprints 
(with a laudation) Burns’s verses “* To a Mountain 
Daisy, on Turning one Down with the Plough, 
in April, 1786.” This, I think, must take rank 
amongst the first newspaper notices of Scotland’s 
bard. AtFrreD WALLIS. 


“Tak TIME IN TIME, ERE TIME BE TINT” (6% 
S. iv. 469; v. 114).—The following lines on the 
same subject are, I think, by Tusser :— 

“ Time is, thou hast, employ the portion small ; 

Time past, is gone, thou canst not it recall ; 
Time future is not, and may never be ; 
Time present is the only time for thee.” 
Wu. FREELove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


Recusant Rotts (6 §, iv. 513; v. 136).—In 





answer to Mr. Sawyer, the list of Roman 


volume, printed by J. Robinson, London, and 
edited by James Cosin, whose father was secretary 
to the Commissioners for Forfeited Estates. The 
| dedication states that 

“The list, collected by authority in the year 1715, is 
published at this time with no other view, but to assist 
the magistrates, and other officers who shall happen to 


| be entrusted with the execution of such orders of Govern- 


ment, for suppressing the growth, and reg effects 
of the present rebellious Insurrection in the North,” &c, 
W. L. Kino, 


Watlington, Norfolk. 


“Mepicvs curat,” &c. (6% S. iv. 388, 436, 
457, 477, 495; v. 35, 119).—In recording various 
readings of this phrase I do not think your corre- 
spondents have recollected the expression in Elsie 
Venner, a novel by Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 

“ He said the old heathen doctor, Galen, praised God 


just as if he had been a Christian or the Psalmist him- 


self. He said they had this sentence set up in large 
letters in the great lecture-room in Paris where he 
attended, ‘I dressed his wound and God healed him.’ 
That was an old eurgeon’s saying. 

W. F. 


A Provers (6S. v. 7, 136).— 

“At last his Brother thought of me, and said unto 
him, that he would bring a man to him, that was neither 
Doctor, nor Apothecary; then he began to hearkena 
little, but what was Ithen? An Alchymist (which he 
understood as well as Waltham’s Calf).”"—R. Mathew's 


Unliarned Alch ymist (1662), p. 37. 
Geo. L. Apperson, 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §. v. 
149).— 
“ There was a laughing devil in his sneer.” 
This must be the intended quotation. See Byron's 
Corsair, canto i. stanza 9. JANE Fisuwick. 
(6 §. v. 169.) 
“ Verse sweetens toil,” &c. 
A brief notice of the author of Contemplation may serve 
as a clue to the date of its publication. Richard Gifford, 
d. 1807, aged eighty-two. He was Rector of North 
Okendon, Essex, in 1772, and wrote Pemarks on Kenni- 
cott's Dissertation on the Tree of Life in Paradise, Con- 
templation, a poem, and Outlines of an Answer to Dr 
Pries stley’ 8 Disq uisitions on Matter and Sp erit, 
WiLtram Parr. 
I sent a query about “one Giffe +4 as long ago as 2" S. 
. 492 (June 21, 1a 6, eheu fugaces !), to which a full reply 
was given in 2™ S. ii. 74. here learn that Contem- 
plation was pub lis hed in 17 Mr. Gifford was a Balliol 
man. and died in 1807, age a eighty-two, his only child, 
Euphemia, dying unmarried in 1853, aged eighty-eight, 
P. J. F. GANTILLON, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Myth and Science: an Essa By Tito Vignoli, “ In 
ternational Scientific Series.” (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Tue author of this remarkable book is, we believe, 

an Italian. If it be a translation from the native 


Catholics, &c., published in 1745, is in an octavo | language of the writer, it is so excellently done 





~ 


that there is no trace of a foreign idiom to be 
found. If, on the other hand, it has been written 
in our language by Signor Vignoli, it shows wonder- 
ful mastery of a foreign idiom. The subject which the 
essayist treats of is one of daily increasing interest. 
Very much of the best and most earnest thought of our 
day, not only among men of science strictly so called, 
but in the ranks of those who devote themselves to 
historical, political, and theological problems, is neces- 
sarily devoted to the questions with which he deals ; and 


it is a significant fact that while a quarter of a century | 


ago the speculations of Mr. Buckle raised an incoherent 
clamour which echoed and re-echoed all over Europe, 
men like Signor Vignoli and his friends are now met by 
those who differ from them not by noise and windy 
rhetoric, but by courteous argument. We do not profess 
to agree with much that we find in Signor Vignoli’s 
pages, but, taking for granted his assumption that what 
is called the Darwinian theory of evolution is a proved 
fact of science, we do not see how to e from 
at least, of his more important conclusions. That the 
more intelligent of the lower animals show, in a 
rudimentary manner, the faculty of myth-making w 

cannot doubt. A horse which has been accustomed 
all its life to pass stone heaps of a yellow colour 
will shy violently if it be ridden or driven on a road 
where the heaps are of iron slag, and consequently 
of a black-grey tint. A dog which has been used to 
basking by a coal fire will growl violently if it be 
with ash logs which crackle and spit. In both these 
cases, which we have ourselves observed, it almost 
certain that the animals interpret the phenomena 
mythologically—that is, the black-grey slag is thought 
not to be a heap of road metal, but some harmful 
animal, and the hissing and crackling log is not looked 
upon as part of the fire, but as a fellow-being intent on 
mischief. Whether facts such as thesee—of which Signor 
Vignoli gives some excellent examples—have any bear- 
ing on the question of the unity of race we will not dis- 
cuss, If that unity be ever proven, they will, of course, 
form a link in the evidential chain, but at present they 
seem isolated facts, which are capable of explanation in 
an entirely different ms ann er. Signor Vignoli sees, what 
many writers on mythology have not observed—that 
what is called “ animism which is now, it would 
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| are Prof. 
| translation of Muntz’s Raphael, and Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
| house's able paper upon the Watts exhibition. 


mended | 


| publication a 





seem, the settled belief of the lowest savages—presup- 
poses a still lower state of the human intelligence, when 
the mind had not reached the stage of being able to 
classify any but the most common object He 
points out most vigorously how much we have 
indebted to the mythological way of looking 
It has been too much the fashion to look on t 
making faculty in man asa disease. Signor Vignoli points | 
out that it is a natural function, and that m would 
not be man, but some thi ing much lower, were he without 
it. To this faculty he traces the science, as well as the 
poetry and art of t Fy 
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A Handbook of Miscellaneous In- 
Names of Celebrated Statues, | 
Ruins, Churches, 


Fam Allusions. 
formation, including the 
Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, 
Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like 

segun by William A. Wheeler; completed by Charles 
G. Wheeler. (Chatto & Windus.) 
We have been thus particular in transcribing the title- 
page of Mr, Wheeler’s volume because, after a fashion 
now no longer popular, it does really give some idea of 
the very miscellaneous contents. For the rest, it is only 
needful to say that it is by the author of that very useful 
book Noted Nai if Fiction, our copy of which is dated 

1866, and that it appears to be in every respect a worthy 

companion to the earlier manual. 
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We have received a fifth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of the Bibliograph; y of Ruskin (Elliot Stock). To the 
value of these patient and laborious aids to the student 
we have already testified, and we are not surprised that 
they are equally appreciated by the public.—Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co. send us the first two of a new 
series of “ Handbooks of Practical Art.” One is entitled 
Art Work in Earthenware, the other Art Work in Gold 
and Silver. They have been prepared jointly by Mr, 
H. B. Wheatley and Mr. P. H. Delamotte, 


rzine of Art for March 
Colvin’s article upon the recently published 


Tue special features of the Mag 


There is 
also an interesting description of Mr. L. Alma Tadema’s 
house at North Gate, Regent’s Park, by Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell; and the excellently illustrated article on 
Alnwick Castle is continued. The beauty of the engrav- 
ings in this periodical is notable, even in these days of 


| beautiful engravings. 


Unper the direction of the Rawr r of the Rolls, there 
will shortly be issued The J/is ts of Symeon of 
dD , edited by Mr. ete Aeaold M.A. The first 
volume will contain the “ Historia wee tee Ecclesie” 
and other works, and the second volume the “ Historia 
Regum,’ 


, 
rham 


«ec. 

& Sons announce for immediate 
by M. Francisque Michel, 
France, Les Francais en 
and many other valuable works illustrative of 
the literature of the Middle Ages. The forthcoming 
volume is entitled A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish 
Language, with the View of Il ustrating the Rise and Pro- 


gress of Civilization tin Scotland. 


J 
Mr. W. Bewn 
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en 


Scort has a volume of poems in the 
press, which will be published shortly, under the title of 
a Poet's Harvest Home, by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Brsiprs the recent transfer to the British Museum of 
the Bewick drawings, there is other good news for the 
collector. Mr. Robert Robinson, of Newcastle, is about 
to issue a volume containing upwards of hundred 
Bewick cuts from the original blocks. These wiil in- 
clude the “ Chillingham Bull,” the “ Old Horse waiting 
for Death,” and the cuts to Goldsmith's and Parnell’s 

oems and Somerville’s Chas None of these blocks 
are in the least worn, but few impressions, com- 
paratively speaking, have been taken from them. 
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Potices ta Correspondents. 
Write to Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 
D. B. B. (“ Pouring oil on troubl 
“N. & Q.,” 6 §, iii. 6 
T. A. 
Brito. 
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LIGEND col. 26 from bottom, for 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications shoul 1 be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
London, W.C., 

We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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